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East Bloc 


on 


• Exodus 


'Good Decision , 9 
Prague Is SUent 


By Blaine Harden 

Washmgion Pan Service 

WARSAW — Reaction in wo 
East-bloc nations to Hungary’s de- 
cision on East Germans split shar p, 
ly and predictably Monday along 
the fault ling of change. 

Poland loved it Czechoslovakia 
tried to ignore it 

And in its first comment on the 
refugee crisis, the Soviet Union 
condemned what it depicted as 
Weston attempts to interfere in 
East Germany’s internal affairs. 
Moscow indicated that it support- 
ed East Berlin's position. 

Janusz Onysczkiewicz, chief 
spokesman for the Solidarity move- 
ment, which This week Will «enimi» 
control of a new Polish government 


not dominated by 
said: “We are for op 


said: “We are for opening all doors 
in our common European house. 
We think it was a good decision 
and that it enhances fins process.” 
_ In Prague, a spokesman for the 
Foreign Ministry said his govern- 
ment would have no comment on 
the Hun garian government’s deci- 
sion to open its border with Aus- 
tria. 

The Czechoslovak government 
newspaper. Rode Pravo, carried 
only a brief article deep inside the 
paper. It described the Hungarian 
announcement as a “one-sided*’ 
move that violated treaty agree- 
ments between Hungary and East 
Germany. The story mad: no men- 
tion of thousands of East Germans 
opting not to return to their home- 
land and fleeing instead to West 
Germany. 

In Moscow, a statement by the 
Tass press agency accused “certain 
political aides and some media** in 
West Germany of launching a “ten- 
dentious campaign" against East 
Germany. It said that “cases of 
illegal departure** of East German 
citizens to foreign countries were 
being used as a pretext for the cam- 
paign, 

"Tie German Democratic He- 


's ic German Democratic Ho- 

See EAST, Page 8 
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Labor Party 
Slips in Norway 


OSLO(AP) — Early returns 
in the Norwegian general dec- 


uoq on Monday showed sup- 
port for the governing Labor 
Party of Prime Minister Gro 


Harlem Bnmdtland dropping 
sharply by 6.9 percent, to 335 


sharply by 6.9 percent, to 335 
percent, its worst Showing 
since World War II. 

Many voters transferred 
loyalties to the SodaHsl Left 
Party, which has supported 
Mrs! Brundtland’s minority 
government since 1986. It 
gained 4.1 percent to win 9.5 
percent. The maverick Party 
of Progress tripled its strength 
to 14.1 percent. 
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Sonora! News 
Combat u Afghanistan was re- 
ported to be heavy as guerril- 
las stepped op attacks after an 
uncertain period Rage 5. 

The Soviet leadership is facing 
a new outburst of nationalist 
fervor. in (he Ukraine. Page! 

Business / Finance 

Shares in Bond Corp. Hold- 
ings Ltd. plunged to a six-year 
low. Page 13. 

Drexd Burnham Lambert Inc. 
pleaded guilty to six felony 
charges. Pag® 13. 
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8,000 Germans 
Swarm to West 


From Hungary 


Citing ' Open Interference , ’ 
East Berlin Assails Budapest 


Riner tOousmearaiie Aaocwd Pin 

en route from Hungary. 


r We 9 re Here F Exultant Refugees Reach the West 


By Serge Schmemann 

New York Tima Service 

N1CKELSDORF. Austria — There was a 
ritual quality to the p»««gp as the busloads 
of refugees flashed their old East German 
passports to smiling Hun garian guards at the 
Hegyeshalom crossing Monday, and then 
produced crisp new West Goman passports 
to enter Austria and a new life. 

Soon tears and champagne were mingling 
freely at a guest house immediately over the 
border, the first landfall in the West. Some 
danced and passed around bottles of spar- 
kling wine they had bought with their last 
East European money; others stood frozen 
in tearful embraces, staring back across the 
flat shimmering autnrnq fields at the life 
they had so abruptly abandoned. 

"This is the finest moment, this crossing 
into Austria," beamed Beate Front, 25, a 
teacher who with her husband and one-year- 
old son had crossed into Hungary illegally 
across a river from Czechoslovakia, which 
East Germans can enter without visas. 

*T have dreamed of fins since I was a child. 
But I never thought it would come like this. 


We planned for weeks, but even when we left 
East Germany I never believed we would be 
here. 

“We’re here!” 

By evening more than 8,000 had crossed, 
in buses provided by the Austrian Red Cross 
or in sputtering, smoky belle Trabant cars, 
the staple of East German motoring for 30 
years. 

Nobody knew how many were to foDow: 
An estimated 60,000 East Germans were still 
reported in Hungary as viators, and many 
more were there in transit. All woe eligible 
to stop by the West German Embassy in 
Budapest to pick up the green passport that 
is their right under the West German Consti- 
tution, and continue right on to the bender. 


In all of' the dramatic developments 
roughout Eastern Europe since Mikhail S. 


throughout Eastern Europe since Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev b egan loosening the iron bonds 
of the Soviet system, few seemed to capture 
the contrast of dd and new as starkly as 
Hungary’s fateful decision to openly aid and 
abet defectors from an Eastern ally. 

By any measure, the exodus was the great- 
est from the East since East Germany threw 


up the Berlin WaD in 1961 to choke off a 
river of Germans desperately fleeing to the 
West. 

There was a major difference. 

Then they had fled through the last ehmlt 
in a rapidly closing barrier. Now they were 
being waved across a major breach in that 
wall by smiling Hungarian border guards, 
their flight from the Communist world sanc- 
tioned by a Communist r egime 

■ Joyful Refugees Cry 'We’re Free!’ 

The East German refugees came westward 
Monday in crowded buses or riding in rusty, 
smoke-belching Wartburgs and Trabants 
laden with children and suitcases, correspon- 
dents reported from Passau, West Germany. 

“We’re free, we’re free,” men cried as they 
arrived in Austria aboard Hungarian taids. 

Red Cross volunteers in Austria waited 
with maps, steaming cups of coffee and 
lunch boxes as the refugees started coming 
across. Children lined np in the morning mist 
to receive teddy bears and picture books 
donated by charities. 

Officials gave each driver the equivalent of 
$54 to drive to West Germany, where citizen- 


ship awaited the thousands of refugees who 
are choosing not to return to their Commu- 
r:, -Tjled homeland. 

in Passau, just over the Austrian border, 
the newspaper Passau er Neue Presse pub- 
lished a special section listing 4,000 job 
openings for East German settlers in Bavar- 
ia, wishing than, “Best of Luck for a New 
Start.” 

A Red Cross volunteer said the exodus 
reminded him of the thousands of Hungar- 
ians who crossed the same border in 1956 
after Soviet tanks crushed the Moodiest re- 
volt in the Communist bloc. 

By the time the frontier opened at mid- 
night. about 2,000 people had already gath- 
ered on the Hungarian side at Hegyeshalom. 

There was a carnival atmosphere, with 
people hugging one another and raising their 
fingers in a V-sign. Some shouted, “Viva 
Hungary!" and one young man carried a 
makeshift cardboard sign that said, “Thank 
you, Hungary.'’ 

As a long line of cars, bans honking, 


See BORDER, Page 8 


CiifipiltJ In Our Sufi F \vti Diip J.'chis 

BONN — Thousands of jubilant 
East Germans swarmed across the 
Hungarian border on Monday to 
stan new lives in the West, and 
East Berlin lashed mu at Bonn and 
Budapest over the exodus. 

After Hungary lifted border bar- 
riers at midnight Sunday, more 
than 8,000 East Germans — mostly 
young people disillusioned by pros- 
pects in their homeland — poured 
into Austria over five crossing 
points heading for West Germany. 

And Budapest radio reported 
that an additional 16.000 East Ger- 
mans had crossed the Czechoslo- 
vak border into Hungary in the last 
24 hours, apparently intent enjoin- 
ing the exodus. It said more were 
expected to arrive from Romania 
and Bulgaria. 

Not all East Germans were 
streaming West the radio added. 
“During the course of the day 
around 26.000 East Germans set 
off back to their original homes.” it 
said. 

Hungary had already said it was 
billing to allow any of the 60.000 
East German tourists in Hungary 
to leave for the West The rushto 
the West was the biggest single 
movement by East-bloc citizens 
since the Berlin Wall was erected in 
1961 to halt a previous exodus. 

First across the West German 
border crossing at Nickelsdorf was 
a smalL orange. East German- 
made Trabant auto. Hundreds 
more Trabants packed with passen- 
gers chugged behind, three abreast. 

The Hungarian government, 
which started pulling down its 
frontier barriers in May, gave the 
green light for an organized exodus 
to start at midnight. 

Hungary’s decision to allow the 
exodus ended a bitter diplomatic 
dispute with Bonn and Berlin but 
prompted East German criticism. 

The official East German press 
agency ADN said in an angry com- 
mentary: “This is an unprecedent- 
ed event in international life and in 
relations between sovereign states. 
It represents open interference in 
the internal affairs of East Genna- 
dy-" 

Provocation Against East Ger- 


many Organized in Miliurv Style 

— Ice-Cold Trade in Easi Germans 

— Pieces of Silver for Hungary.” 
ran the headline of an ADN article. 

In a rare attack on a Warsaw 
Pact ally, the agency earlier ac- 
cused Hungarian' leaders of “hav- 
ing let themselves be drawn against 
existing treaties and agreements 
into supporting this action pre- 
pared by West Germany." 

Diplomats in Budapest said 
Hungary, by opening the border. 


Berlin \ 
EAST ( 
GERMANY 



POLAND 


Prague 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


AUSTRIA jfca-S 


1UNGARY 


appeared to have derided that 
Bonn was more important to its 
future than East Berlin. 

There have been news reports 
that East Germany was planning to 
curb travel to Hungary, but the 
leadership has denied it. 

The West German chancellor, 
Helmut Kohl told his countrymen 
Monday that “prosperity cannot be 
allowed to drag on our hearts," 
appealing for a Christian welcome 
for East Germans and faith in the 
future of a reunified Germany. 

In a speech to more than 2,000 
delegates at the convention of his 
Christian Democratic Union in 
Bremen, where he was re-elected as 
party chairman, Mr. Kohl seized 
the most divisive issue confronting 
his nation and scolded (hose who 
have grumbled about the invasion, 
of their fellow Germans. 

Tackling the immigration issue 

See GERMANS, Page 8 


'Fortress Europe’ Renewed 

t/.S. Trade Official Says Protectionism Is Gaining 


By Reginald Dale 

[ruerruuionaJ Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Carla A. Hills, the 
U.S. Trade Representative, on 
Monday abruptly revived charges 


that the 12-nation European Com- 
munity may be laying the lounda- 


mimity may be laying the founda- 
tions of a protectionist “Fortress 
Europe,” to the detriment of U.S. 
and other world trading interests. 

Mrs. Hills said that a series of 
recent developments in Europe — 
involving cars, computer drips and 
TV broadcasting — had reawak- 
ened U.S. fears about the commu- 
nity’s intentions that she thought 
had been put to rest earlier this 
year. 

Although she had tried to calm 
Americans’ concern about a For- 
tress Europe as recently as April, “1 
could not now give a speech idling 
them not to worry,” she told re- 
porters. 

Mrs. Hills was in Paris for talks 
with top government officials at the 
start of a six-nation tour of West- 
ern Europe, in which she said she 
hoped to head off the renewed 
threat of growing EC protection- 
ism. 

Her remarks coincided with a 
wanting by Robert A. Mosbacher, 
the US. Secretary of Commerce, 

that he would express impatience 

with Japan’s frarare to open its 
markets to U.S. goods and services 


during talks in Tokyo that begin 
Tuesday. 

In a speech in Seoul on Monday, 
Mr. Mosbacher had praise for 
South Korea's efforts to open its 
markets, but was critical of Japa- 
nese progress in this area. (Page 1 1) 

In the European Community in 
recent months. Mis. Hills said, 
“We have had in staccato sequence 
a number of very negative firings 
happen with respect to trade po- 
licy. 

She added that if the community 
continued along this path. “It will 
be very detrimental to the trading 
system.” 

Mrs. Hills was particularly criti- 
cal of an EC draft directive that 
would require Europe-wide TV 
channels to cany over 50 percent of 
European-made broadcasts “where 
practicable'’ as the community's 
post- 1992 single market comes into 
effect. 

EC foreign ministers are to make 
a final decision on the directive 
early next month. It is regarded as a 
serious threat by the U.S. motion 
picture industry, which last year 
sold TV programs worth $630 mil- 
lion in the community. 

Accusing the community of ef- 
fectively planning to “censor” TV 
broadcasts, Mrs. Hills asked 
whether the next step would be to 
require that “in the local bookstore 


50 percent of the books must be 
written by European authors.” 

Although some EC countries in- 
sisted that the plan was merely in- 
tended to protect their cultural her- 
itage, Mrs. Hills called it “pure and 
ample protectionism, for which 
there is no justification whatso- 
ever” 

The TV issue, she added, was 
“creating the impression — the 
growing, frightening impression — 
that this is Fortress Europe, which 
we thought we had under control 
six months ago.” 

She said the same message was 
being sent by EC rules of origin for 
circuit boards, which were forcing 
U.S. companies to set up semicon- 
ductor manufacturing plants inside 
the community, and by France's 
recent attempt to keep Japanese 
cars made in Britain out of the 
French market. 

Japanese companies wanted to 
buy circuit boards of “European 
origin” for their electronic prod- 
ucts to avoid high EC anti-dump- 
ing duties, Mrs. Hills said. This 
meant that parts made in the Unit- 
ed States were discriminated 
against and that u.5. firms must 
make semiconductors in the com- 
munity or lose sales. 

“This is not open trade,” Mrs. 
Hills said “This is a Fortress Eu- 
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Bid to Keep 
Dollar Down 
Said to Fail 








By Hobart Rowen 

H'adtin°ii>ri Post Seniiv 

WASHINGTON — The rise of 
the dollar has “badly shaken” the 
credibility of the economic coordi- 
nation process mounted by the 
United States and its major part- 
ners. a new report published Mon- 
day charged. 

In "Dollar Politics: Exchange 
Rate Policymaking in the United 
States,” the economists l.M. 
Destler and C. Randall Henning 
say that under Treasury Secretary 
Nicholas F. Brady, the Bush ad- 
ministration has failed to take the 
strong action necessary to moder- 
ate the dollar's increases. 


In European trading Monday, 
s dollar moved briefly above the 
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A sculptor working Monday on a soldier in a new statue complex in Beijing’s Tiananmen Square. 




The U.S. Ambassador in Prague: 'Shirleyka 9 Tension Is Building in Beijing 
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By Craig R- Whitney 

Sew York Tima Serna 

PRAGUE — Shirley Temple Black is the 
list person you would think to find in Prague 
these days. But she has just become the Ua 
ambassador to Czechoslovakia. 

As she says herself, her movie career lasted 
H vears, a shorter period than her rareerm 
public service, which has now lasted 20. In 
?flS7, George P. Shultz. President Ronald 
Reagan’s secretary of state, made her the first 
honorary U.S. Foreign Service officer m the 
State Department’s history. 

If Prague were Rome or Paris, it would be 
cosv to see George Bush’s decision to ask her 
w be ambassador to Czechoslovakia as am- 
ply a political reward for tong, loyal service to 
the conservative Republican cause. 

But Prague is a difficult post that has 
usually been held by career diplomats with a 
background in East European affairs. 

Asked what her interest in Czechoslovakia 


was, Mis. Black, 61, said she had been in 
Prague at the crucial mom e nt — Aug. 21, 
1968, when Soviet and Warsaw Pact tanks 
roQed in and brought to a premature end 
Alexander Dubcdds effort to remodel the 
Communist system. She was there as a repre- 
sentative of the International Federation of 
Multiple Sclerosis Societies. 

Gustav Husak, who replaced Mr. Duocek. 

is almost certainly not going to be the one to 

try to remodel Communism again, but he is 
still the Czecbostovak president. It was to Mr. 
Husak that Mrs. Black presented her creden- 
tials on Aug. 23. . 

“1 mentioned that I had been here m 
1968,” she said, declining on diplomatic 

grounds to report what his reaction had been. 

When she spoke the formal diplomatic 
phrases of the accreditation ceremony in 
Czech, she said, she asked Mr. Husak Lfshe 

had wounded his ears, and he answered, “^Not 

had seen her in her old films, Mrs. 


Black said, and, using the Czech language 
diminutive, said that his late wife and he had 
both enjoyed “Shirleyka.” 

The stilMnoud star of “Little Miss Mark- 
er," “Heidi* and “Stowaway” is aware of the 
uses, personal and diplomatic, of each one of 
them, “Shirley Temrae opens doors forShir- 
ley Temple Btack,” shs said in an interview in 
the embassy. 

On how she got this job, she said, “I have 
always told anyone who would listen that I 
was available for more public sendee.” 

“President Bush did not know 1 had been 
here,” she said, recalling his telephone call to 
her in Seattle on Feb. 28 to ask hff to take the 
job. “I said yea so loudly and quickly that 
Charlie asked me what it was I hid agreed to 
do," she said, referring to her husband of 39 
years, a California businessman. “It m«m» a 
great deal to me." 

Mrs. Black’s diplomatic career began in 
See TEMPUE, Page 8 


By Daniel Southerland 

Washington Past Service 

BEUING — More than three 
months after the Chinese Army 
crushed the democracy movement 
at Tiananmen Square, the vast des- 
olate esplanade still troubles the 
Communist Party leadership. The 
square, race open to one and all, is 
now off limits to ordinary citizens. 

Although Beijing is a more re- 
laxed city than it was early this 
summer, tandnn is braiding again 
as an important date approaches: 
the 40th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the People's Republic of Chi- 
na on Ocl 1. 

Chinese leaders clearly fear that 
students or others who took part in 
the pro-democracy demonstrations 
will take advantage of the anniver- 
sary to begin new protests. Sol- 
diers, keeping a low profile in re- 


cent weeks, have once again begun 
intensively patrolling the chy in 
trucks, on motorcycles and on foot. 

The government cannot ignore 
Tiananmen Square when celebrat- 
ing the anniversary. The square is 


Japan plans to deport more than 
600 Qrinese refugees, who proba- 


the symbolic center of the nation, 
where Mao Zedong declared the 
birth of the People's Republic. 

To celebrate the anniversary, the 
government has planned a tightly 
conuolled series of events, some of 
them centered on the souare. Se- 
lected citizens will be invited onto 
the square Oct. 1 to observe troupes 
of dancers and angers perform. 

About 100,000 people will be as- 


sembled there to sing the national 
amhem. Any spontaneous activity 
will be strongly discouraged. 

Despite Beijing's apparent calm, 
this remains a bitter dry. Some 
citizens say they would prefer to 
stay at home Ocl 1 rather than 
being tapped to join the carefully 
chosen groups permitted to sing 
and dance at Tiananmen Square. 

“They’re rounding up a few peo- 
ple from each work unit to partici- 
pate," said a young woman, speak- 
ing with contempt. 

She is a writer and Beijing dtizen 
who supported the student demon- 
strators at Tiananmen Square. 

“They’re using the people of 
Bdjing,” she sard. “There's no 
spontaneity in this at all.” 

Soldiers have been guarding 
Tiananmen Square around the 

See CHINA, Page 8 


the dollar moved briefly above the 
two- Deutsche marie level (Page 1 IV 

The study pegs the presumed 
ceilings at 2 DM and 150 yen. 
Those ceilings were shattered in 
May and June, with the dollar “ris- 
ing to a two-and-a-half year high." 
the authors wrote. They predicted 
the gigantic U.S. trade deficit, 
which had been easing, would rise 
again beginning in 1990. 

The Treasury's weaker commit- 
ment “raised the specter of a policy 
retreat — if not to the laissez-faire 
exchange rate policy of the first 
Reagan administration, then at 
least away from the highly activist 
approach taken by (he second." 

C. Fred Bergs ten, director of the 
Institute for Interna tiooal Finance, 
which published the study, said the 
coordination “process is now in 
shambles.” 

Mr. Bcrgsten said the study was 
intended to focus attention on the 
need for any U.S. administration to 
give more attention to exchange 
rate policy, and to publish regular 
targets for reducing the deficit. 

“What we want to do is to pro- 
tect the world against another Ber- 
yl Sprmkcl," Mr. Bcrgsten said. 


Mr. Sprinkri was under secretary 
of the Treasury for monetary af- 
fairs at the start of the first Reagan 
administration and is blamed for 
ignoring the impact of an overval- 
ued dollar on the competitive abili- 
ties of American industry, which 
triggered much of the trade deficit. 

After Mr. Sprinkel left the Trea- 
sury, and James A. Baker 3d suc- 
ceeded Donald T. Regan at the 
Treasury, the United States led Ja- 
pan. West Germany. France, Italy, - 
Britain and Canada into an effort 
to deflate the dollar. 
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Moscow Eyes Ukraine Warily 

Rise of Nationalism in Key Area Threatens Perestroika 


By Michael Dobbs 

Washington Past Service 

KIEV, U.S.S.R. — The scene has 
become familiar: a p acked confer- 
ence hall, fiery speeches denounc- 
ing the “Soviet empire," the public 
display of banned national sym- 
bols, attacks on the local Commu- 
nist Party leadership, impassioned 
calls for freedom and sovereignty. 

But there is a f undamental Hif- 
ference in the latest outburst of 
nationalist fervor in die Soviet 
Union. It is taking place not in 
some small peripheral republic, but 
in the Ukraine, a crucially impor- 
tant component of the Soviet in- 
dustrial heartland. 

“If we lose the Ukraine, we lose 
our head,” l-enm said in explaining 
why it was essential for the Krem- 
lin to retain control of a region that 
bolds nearly a fifth of die Soviet 
population and accounts for a fifth 
erf its industrial output. 

The importance of the Ukraine 
was underlined this year by Presi- 
dent Mikhail S. Gorbachev during 
a visit to Kiev, the republic's capi- 
tal, and the Donetsk coal basin. 

“YOU can Only ima gin e what 
would happen if there were disor- 
ders in the Ukraine," he told local 
Communist Party officials. “Fifty- 
one millioii people live here. The 
whole fabric of the Soviet Union 
would be amiss, and perestroika 
would fail." 

The founding congress in Kiev 
over the weekend of the Ukr ainian 
Popular Movement, an unofficial 
mass or ganiza tion, suggests that 
unless the Kremlin plays its cards 
very carefully. Mr. Gorbachev’s 
nightmare could one day become a 
reality. After being ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by Stalin in the 1930s and 
1940s, Ukrainian nationalist senti- 
ment is again asserting itself. 

The congress, which ended Sun- 
day with a mass meeting attended 
by tens of thousands of supporters, 
beard calls for the transformation 
of the Soviet Union into a confed- 
eration of independent republics 
and for the resignation of the hard- 
line Ukrainian Communist Party 
chief, V ladimir V. Shcherbitsky. 

In some respects, the move- 
ment’s platform is much like those 
adopted by the huge popular fronts 
in the Baltic republics of Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia at their 
founding a year ago. It calls for 
political and economic autonomy. 


the reversal of decades of Russifi- 
cation in the Ukraine and measures 
to protect the environment, a par- 
ticularly sensitive issue in a repub- 
lic whose territory includes the 
Chernobyl nuclear 'power plant 

Over the last year, the Baltic 
groups have gradually shifted from 
demanding regional autonomy to 
calling for outright independence 
from the Soviet Union, much to 
Moscow’s alarm. A similar radical- 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

izaiion in the Ukraine, the second 
largest republic in the Soviet Union 
after Russia itself, could strike a 
death blow to perestroika, Mr. 
Gorbachev’s drive for renewal. 

Fortunately for Mr. Gorbachev, 
the ethnic and political situation in 
the Ukraine is not quite the same as 
in the Baltics. The republic’s very 
size and heterogeneity — the west- 
ern Ukraine was absorbed into the 
Soviet Union only after World War 
H, while the eastern Ukraine has 
been heavily Russified — makes it 
more difficult for Ukrainians to 
rally around a common banner. 

Unlike the Baltic fronts, which 
can claim to represent 80 to 90 
percent of the native population of 
the three republics, me Ukrainian 
Popular Movement, or Rukh, does 
not yet command the support of a 
clear majority of Ukrainians. Its 
most prominent leaders, including 
its president, Ivan Drach, are writ- 
ers from Kiev who have long op- 
posed Mr. Shcherbitsky. 

“We didn’t have the benefit of 20 
years of independence, as the Baltic 
states enjoyed before the war," said 
Levlco Lukyanenko, a former polit- 
ical prisoner who heads a Ukraini- 
an rights group. “During those 
years, the Balts experienced a great 
national rebirth. We, on the other 
hand, experienced terrible repres- 
sion. Our intelligentsia was de- 
stroyed." 

Leonid Kravchuk, head of the 
ideological department of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party, ad- 
dressed the question from a differ- 
ent perspective. “It's one thing for 
the Baltic republics to talk about 
independence, but quite another 
thing for the Ukraine to do so," he 
said. “The Baltic republics have 
only been part of the Soviet Union 
for the past 45 years; the Ukraine 
has been united with Russia for the 
last 335 years." 


Soviet and Westers historians 
now agree that -the Ukraine suf- 
fered more under Stalin than any 
other Soviet republic. In 1933, 
when Stalin’s forced farm collectiv- 
ization campaign was at its height, 
a milli on Ukrainian peasants are 
believed to have starved to death- A 
similar number of Ukrainian intel- 
lectuals were shot or sent to labor 
camps from 1934 to 1940- 

Several speakers at the Popular 
Movement congress, including Mr. 
Lukyanenko, called for outright in- 
dependence for the Ukraine. But 
most of the movement's leaden 
seem to regard political and eco- 
nomic autonomy within a decen- 
tralized Soviet confederation as the 
limit of feasible politics. 

Faced with the problem of pre- 
venting the Baltic secession virus 
from spreading to the Ukraine, 
Communist authorities seem un- 
certain bow to react. A tug-of-war 
is in progress between a progressive 
Kremlin faction that favors a con- 
cQiaiory line toward nationalist 
movements and conservatives who 
see them as mortal enemies. 

The Ukrainian leadership un der 
Mr. Shcherbitsky, 71, has accused 
the new movement of fomenting 
“civil war." Mr. Gorbachev, on the 
other hand, seems ready to grant 
many of their demands for greater 
autonomy while drawing the line 
well short of full independence. 

Mr. Sbcberbitsky’s antagonistic 
approach made him the anti-hero 
or the Kiev congress. Speakers who 
denounced the veteran Ukrainian 
leads' were virtually assured of a 
standing ovation. Some urged that 
he be put on trial for his handling 
of the Chernobyl disaster. 

There are now some signs that 
Mr. Shcherbitsky’s grip on power 
may be loosening. Hls authority 
was und er mined this summer when 
Ukr ainian coal miner s staged mas- 
sive strikes, and several of his key 
aides were defeated in the elections 
for the Congress of People’s Depu- 
ties earlier this year. 

If the party apparatus does badly 
in upcoming idol elections, 
lar Movement leaders believe 
Mr. Shcherbitsky could finally be 
forced to step down. 

“Comrade Shcherbitsky, your 
time is up." a renegade party offi- 
cial, Ivan Sabi, proclaimed to the 
Kiev congress, provoking one of 
the loudest bursts of applause. 


Guarantee From Kiszczak: No Coup 


Reuters 

WARSAW — The Communist 
interior minister of Poland, Gener- 
al Czeslaw Kiszczak, pledged loyal- 
ty Monday to the Solidarity-led 
government and guaranteed that 
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security forces would not attempt a 
coup against it 

General Kiszczak said in the Sol- 
idarity newspaper Gazeta Wy- 
boteza that his presence in the gov- 
ernment, along with that of 
Defense Minister Florian Si wield, 
was a guarantee against a coup by 
disgruntled security officials. 

“It cannot be done without the 
participation of Defense and Inte- 
rior Ministry people,” Ik said. 
“The current heads of these minis- 


Toll Is 161 



On Danube 


Reuters 

BELGRADE — A total of 161 
people drowned after a Romanian 
passenger ship sank in a collision 
with a Bulgarian tugboat on the 
Danube, the Yugoslav press agency 
Tanjug said Monday. 

Tanjug reported from Bucharest 
that only 18 of the 179 people 
aboard the ship survived the acci- 
dent early Sunday. All 169 passen- 
gers and 10 crew members were 
Romanian citizens, it said. 

The Romanian government 
newspaper Romania Libera report- 
ed the sinking in its Monday edi- 
tions but did not specify how many 
people died. Tanjug said the news- 
paper had published a small item 
on the accident, next to weather 
reports and sports results. 

The ship, the Mogoshoaja, cap- 
sized after colliding with the tug- 
boat near Galati, 200 kilometers 
( 120 miles) northeast of Bucharest, 
in poor visibility, the official Bul- 
garian news agency BTA said. 

Tanjug said the accident hap- 
pened when the Bulgarian ship, 
which was hauling barges loaded 
with iron ore from the Soviet 
Union, struck the Romanian cruis- 
er, which sank so fast that rally 18 
persons could be rescued. 

Official Ro manian media are un- 
der tight Communist Party supervi- 
sion and have not followed the re- 
cent example of the Soviet Union 
in giving relatively quick and ex- 
tensive coverage to disasters. 
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tries exclude their participation." 

Generals Kiszczak and Si wield 
are amon g four Communists in the 
23-member government of Prime 
Minister Tadeusz Mazowiedd that 
is due to he sworn in Tuesday. 

“Theoretically, one can imagine 
a rebellion by a group of sergeants 
under the command of a very tal- 
ented lieutenant,” General Kiszc- 
zak said. "But it is not in the Polish 
tradition. This is more possible in 
Africa or Latin America.” 

He said that he was ready to 
depolitidze the Communist-con- 
trolled Interior Ministry by ban- 
ning all party activities there if so 
ordered by the government. 

The general added that he was 
also disbanding much of the minis- 
try's repressive apparatus and 
switching staff from political sur- 
veillance to crime detection and 
football crowd control. He said be 
had ordered cuts in the ministry’s 
telephone tapping, bouse bugging, 
clandestine photography and mail- 
opening operations, reducing them 
to a “residual form." 

Generals Kiszczak and Siwicki 
have held their ministries since 
1981, when they put into effect the 
martial law crackdown ordered by 
General Wqjciech Janizelskj to 
crush Solidarity. 

Both are viewed with lingering 
suspicion by many Poles, although 
they have helped President Jaru- 
zelski implement the changes that 
brought Mr. Mazowiecki to power. 

Their presence is widely seen as a 
guarantee of ultimate Communist 
control over Poland and a reassur- 
ance to the Soviet Union. But Gen- 
eral Kiszczak expressed total loyal- 
ty to the new government 

“The prime minister can fully 
rely on me,” he said. “I will very 
soon call a conference at the minis , 
try and present a new philosophy 
for our work: subservience to soci- 
ety and subordination to the inter- 
ests of the democratic state.” 

■ Gierek Backs Mazowiedd 

A former Polish Communist Par- 
ty leader, Edward Gierek, said 
Monday that he wished die govern- 
ment of Mr. Mazowiedd every suc- 
cess in pulling the country out of its 
economic disaster. United Press In- 
ternational reported from London. 

Mr. Gierek was speaking in a 
BBC television interview. The Soli- 
darity leader. Lech Walesa, said on 
the same program that his move- 
ment’s “gravest mistake” was join- 
ing the government but that it had 
bad no choice. 
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Boris N. Yeltsin making a point to the press in New York City. 

U.S. Kremlin Experts 
Impressed by Yeltsin 


By Don Oberdorfer 

Washington Past Sen ior 

NEW YORK — Boris N. 
Yeltsin, the Soviet political 
maverick, won strong applause 
Monday in the citadel of the 
U.S. foreign policy establish- 
ment, though the praise was 
more for his political skills than 
an endorsement of his program 
for the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Yeltsin, in his first ad- 
dress of a U.S. tour that began 
in New York on Saturday, 
spoke and answered questions 
for an hour at the Park Avenue 
headquarters of the Council on 
Foreign Relations, a 68-year- 
old organization that includes 
many foreign affairs experts 
and scholars. 

He charmed the U.S. movers 
and shakers with his mastery of 
communication and his pleas 
for more urgent and more 
sweeping changes in a Soviet 
Union faring multiple crises. 

David Rockefeller, the for- 
mer chairman of the council 
and of the Chase M anha ttan 
Bank, and who is often consid- 
ered the chairman of the East- 
ern establishment, introduced 
Mr. Yeltsin to the crowd gath- 
ered at the former mansi on 
which is the council's headquar- 
ters. 

His introduction — like Mr. 
Yeltsin’s remarks — cannot be 
reported under the council's 
strict off-the-record rules. 

After the meeting, Mr. 
Rockefeller said he found Mr. 
Yeltsin to be “a charming and 
impressive person who clearly is 
a highly skilled politician.” 

He added that Mr. Yeltsin 
was perhaps the right sort of 


person to “start a whole new 
trend of Russian history." 

George F. Kennan, the au- 
thor, retired diplomat and per- 
haps the most noted American 
Kremlin ologist, was, like many 
U5. experts, having his first 
look at Mr. Yeltsin in person. 

Mr. Kennan said later that 
Mr. Yeltsin was a figure “not be 
underestimated" in his political 
appeal. He observed that the 
former Politburo member and 
current Soviet legislator repre- 
sented a new generation and 
handled hims elf “with self-con- 
fidence and humor." 

Former Secretary of State 
Cyras R. Vance, an honorary 
c hairman and fixture of the 
council, conversed with Mr. 
Yeltsin over lunch before the 
address. He said later that Mr. 
Yeltrin did “extremely well" 
and called him “a modem poli- 
tician" who had somehow man- 
aged to emerge in Moscow. 

Mr. Vance said he found very 
interesting Mr. Yeltsin’s ideas 
for changes in perestroika, the 
restructuring drive of President 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, to make 
it more effective over a more 
limited area. 

In a similar van, the Sovieto- 
logist Colette Shulman agreed 
with a key theme of Mr. Yelt- 
sin's message as expressed in a 
variety of forums. 

“I think he's basically right in 
saying Gorbachev’s strategy at 
the beginning was too broad," 
she said, “that he should con- 
centrate on a smaller area, espe- 
cially consumer goods and agri- 
culture." 

But while describing Mr. 
Yeltsin as “an appealing man," 
she added, “I have reservations 
about him as a leader." 


Frederic L. Chapin, 60, 
U.S. Diplomat, Is Dead 


Sew York Times Service 

Frederic L Chapin, 60, a former 
U.S. ambassador to Ethiopia and 
Guatemala, died of cancer Friday 
in Baltimore. 

Mr. Chapin served in Guatemala 
from 1981 to 1984. In 1981, he was 
the interim charge d'affaires in the 
U.S. Embassy in El Salvador. Pre- 
viously, he was a deputy assistant 
secretary of defense, chained with 
international security affairs in 
Latin America in 1980. 

He was the ambassador to Ethio- 
pia from 1978 to 1980. 

Sir Christopher Chancellor, 
Former Head of Reuters 

LONDON (Reuters) — Sir 
Christopher Chancellor, 85, who 
managed Reuters during World 


Ailing Mother Teresa 
Is Visited by Gandhi 

The Associated Press 

CALCUTTA — Mother Teresa, 
recovering from a heart attack in 
Woodlands Nursing Home here, 
received a visit and a bouquet of 
flowers from Prime Minis ter Rajiv 
Gandhi. 

The Roman Catholic nun, aged 
79. was put on an external pace- 
maker during the weekend after 
suffering the heart attack on Fri- 
day. Nursing home officials said 
Friday that Mother Teresa was still 
in intensive care but she was re- 
sponding well to antibiotics and 
the temporary pacemaker. 


War II and its postwar global ex- 
pansion, died Saturday. 

He joined Reuters in 1930 and 
served as chief correspondent for 
the Far East during the Japanese 
invasion of China. 

As general manager from 1944 to 
1959, he helped negotiate a part- 
nership agreement with the Austra- 
lian Associated Press and the New 
Zealand Press Association, a pact 
that extended Reuters around the 
world. 

■ Other deaths: 

Margaret B. Par k i n so n , 62, a 
book and magazine editor, of pan- 
creatic cancer Saturday on New 
York. She had been an editor at 
The Reader’s Digest, Charm. Ma- 
demoiselle, Stein & Day, Parents 
Magazine, Mason Charter Publish- 
ers and Bobbs-MenilL 

W illiam Mann, 65, the chief mu- 
sic critic of The Tunes erf London 
from 1960 to 1982, Sept 4. after 
lung and throat surgery, near Bath, 
England. 
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Seoul Proposes 
A 3-Step Plan 
For Unification 

The Associated Press 

SEOUL — President Roh 
Tae Woo proposed on Mon- 
day a broad three-step plan for 
unif yin g co mmunis t North 
Korea with the capitalist 
south. 

Mr. Roh called on North 
Korean leaders to help form a 
Korean commonwealth, an in- 
terim association that would 
work for eventual national 
unification and end the “trage- 
dy of division.” 

He offered no timetable, but 
said he hoped that a summit 
meeting would be held soon 
and that a charter for the com- 
monwealth would be signed 
by August 1990, the 45th anni- 
versary of partition. In the 
past, there has been no posi- 
tive response from the North 
Korean leader, Kim II Sung, to 
requests for summit meetings. 


Japan Plans 
To Deport 
Refugees 
From China 


By David E. Sanger 

Sew York Times Service 

TOKYO — Attempting to stem 
the tide of boat refugees landing cm 
its shores, Japan said Monday that 
it would deport more than 600 Chi- 
nese nationals, many posing as 
Vietnamese refugees, who now 
seem certain to face punishment 
once they are returned to China. 

The deportation plan marks the 
first application of a new Japanese 
policy for screening 
Undo* the plan. 

United Nations 
er for Refugees, Japan will not ac- 
cept “economic refugees" who are 
drawn solely by the country’s 
booming economy and tremendous 
wealth. 

The Japanese government said it 
would continue accepting refugees 
from Vietnam and elsewhere in 
Indochina, who have been arriving 
in increasing numbers as other 
Asian ports such as Hong Kong 
have talran a harder line against 
accepting refugees. The govern- 
ment also said it would evaluate 
claims for political asylum from 
Chinese and others. 

So far, however, the Chinese who 
arrived in a senes of boatloads over 
the past few weeks appear riot to be 
fleeing for political reasons. They 
have told interviewers that they 
“came to Japan because they want- 
ed to main* money," «*id TosMo 
Tsunozalti, the director of the hu- 
man rights and refugees division of 
the Foreign Ministry. 

It is not dear how many of the 
2,300 refugees who have landed in 
Japan in recent months ultimately 
will be deported. The mini s tr y said 
that 657 had already been identi- 
fied as Chinese or nationals of 
neighboring countries. 

“If we keep that window open, 
there wQl be a ‘pull factor’ that wQl 
draw other refugees out," Mr. 
Tsunozalti said. 

Under Chinese law, people es- 
caping from the country can face a 
variety of ermrinal rhnrgee thraigh 
jail terms appear not to have been 
long. Mr. Tsunozalti said that in 
talks with Chinese diplomats, Ja- 
pan had received no guarantee of 
leniency for the Chinese refugees, 
who appear to have paid boat oper- 
ators significant sums to take the 
trip. But he did say Japan was ap- 
pealing to China for punishments 
that “are not harsh.” 

The sudden influx of refugees 
this year has faced Japan with a 
huge and unexpected problem. In 
1985. Japan took the extraordinary 
step of agreeing to absorb 10,000 
Indochinese refugees. Mare than 
6,200 Vietnamese, Cambodians, 
and Laotians have already resettled 
here. 

Mr. Tsunozalti said that to con- 
tinue accepting Indochinese, “we 
will exclude pseudo-refugees and 
distinguish germing refugees.” 

Japan also said that it would be- 
gin expanding some refugee centos 
to relieve severe overcrowding. 

China Sends 
2 to Death 
For Theft 

New York Times Service 

BELTING — Two businessmen 
were sentenced to death Monday 
for theft and embezzlement as part 
of the government’s crackdown on 
economic crimes. 

Television news programs 
showed the sentencing, before a 
large public meeting hdd in a gym- 
nasium, and both the publicity and 
the stiffness of the penalties 
seemed intended to discourage 
such corruption. The myriad ways 
in which company and Communist 
Party officials illegally use their 
jobs to make fortunes were a major 
concern of the democracy move- 
ment this spring, and the govern- 
ment has promised to try to end 
such activity. 

Those sentenced were not known 
to have been involved in the de- 
mocracy movement Most of the 
arrests and sentences of those ac- 
tive in that movement have not 
been publicized. 

Shen Xiaoping, a former pur- 
chasing agent of the Chinese Acad- 
emy of Social Sciences, was sen- 
tenced to death for stealing the 
equivalent of $105,000 by submit- 
ting false receipts. Two accom- 
plices were given sentences of life 
imprisonment and of four years in 
prison. 

Wu Kedang, former deputy di- 
rector of the Beijing No. 3 Leather 
Products factory, was sentenced to 
death for embezzling $93,000 and 
for accepting bribes. The Xinhua 
news agency said that Mr. Wu had 
been executed immediately after 
the meeting, but it did not say if 
Mr. Shen had been executed. 

Several others were shown re- 
ceiving unusually tight treatment 
because they cooperated with the 
authorities and returned money 
they had stolen. Three men con- 
victed of embezzling sums ranging 
from $2300 to 51 2,900 were shown 
walking away without facing any 
penalty because of their coopera- 
tion. 
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WORLD BRIEFS 

Pretoria Police End Use of Whips 

JOHANNESBURG (AP) - Police headquzut«^J^oanc^J^^ 
that officers would stop whipping anti-apartheid 

of a “negative reaction" from the public insi de and o utage 

The police have used whips along with bve 
tear gas and stun grenades to break up antt-apartnaa piwww - 
weeks. The whips often were employed because “as a “ JJSSS? 

less serious injuries than, for example, batons, 

The police and demonstrators have dashed almost 
apartheid groups launched a nationwide defiance cam paign A ug, 
protests were designed to mobilize opposition to the segreg«®“P““*“£ 
mentary elections hdd Wednesday, but activists have vowed to press on 
with their campaign. 

Syrian Guns Pound Mountain Towns 

BEIRUT (AP) — Syrian forces hammered Lebanon’s beleaguered 
niricrian tiftarfijmrf with artillery; rockets and tank fire Monday, setting 

pine forests on fire and trapping thousands of people in mountain towns. 

The police said that 11 persons were killed and 34 wounded m the 
s helling duds in the central nro ^ 111 **" 1 * that form the eastern Dank or tne 
enclave an d in along Beirut’s dividing Green Line. 

Two Syrian gunboats intercepted a merchant ship carrying food 
supplies to the enclave about 20 utiles (32 kilometers) off the coaK at 
rmdmranmg, the police reported. The gunboats escorted the irninentirre a 
■drip to the Syrian-controlled port of Tripoli in northern Lebanon. The 
police said they had no details of the ship’s n a tion ality- 

Prosecution of Papandreou Is Urged 

ATHENS (Reuters) — AGredtpa riianT e nt a r ycomimtteereoPtn ipmd- 

ed on Monday that Andreas Papandreou, the forma' Socialist prime 
minister, be prosecuted on charges of flkgally tapping the phones of 
political opponents, newspapers and journalists durin g ms eight years in 
office. . 

It was the first recommendation against Mr. Papandreou bv one or the 
committees investigating a series of that rocked the Socialist 

gover nment H-fars-Tt-g c radling defeat in June elections. The committee's 
report will be studied by the ^00 deputies in par li am e n t, who will vote 
next week on whether to prosecute Mr. Papandreou, 70. . 

Another committee reports Friday on whether there are any links i 
between Mr. Papandr eou and a $200 mfllinn embezzlement scandal , 
involving the private Bank of Crete. • 

Jews Vote to Break Catholic Contacts ; i 

LONDON (AP) — The 17-nation European Jewish Congress aa- 
noanced Monday that all formal contact between Jewish organiz ation s 
and the Roman Catholic Church had ceased because of the dispute ova* a 
Carmelite convent at the Auschwitz death camp. 

“At issue is the word of the church," said Theo Klein, l e ade r erf the 
French delegation to the two-day annual meeting of the congress. “It is 
difficult to speak with someone when you have this kind of problem." 

Mr. Kirin, a former president of rite European Jewish Congress, said he 

States, to suspendofftoid contacts with theCathohe Church, and there 
bad been no dissent. 

Sri Lankan University Official Slain 

COLOMBO (AP) — Suspected leftist radicals shot and killed the 
deputy cbuncellnr of a southern Sri Lankan university Monday after 
killing the campus drief of security, mflhary officials said. < 

Elsewhere, authorities said, 53 peopbhave died in ethnic violence since 
Sunday. The victims ihdnded 15 young Sinhalese whose bodies were 
found in a Kandy district village, officials said. 

Military officials said two gunmen stormed into the office of Chan- 
draratne Patuwathavitane at Moratuwa University and opened fire. Mr. 
Patuwathavitane, 60, an engineering professor, was fait in the head, they 
said. 

Yugoslavia May Revamp Leadership 

BELGRADE (Reuters) — The infers of Yugoshma proposed Monday 
to abolish the coQectzve leadership of the Communist ftmy and strength- 
en central party organs to r ever s e the cou n try’s slide *ntn ethnic and 

eco nomic mans. 

A commission of the party’s Central Committee said the party should 
replace its 23-member leadership with, an executive oreanueaded by a 
secretary who would hold office for twyears and could be re-elected for 
a second two-year term. 

The initiative was intended to improve die party’s ability to combat 
ethnic strife and an inflation ^ of almost 900 percent and unemploy- 
ment of at least 16 percoiL It appeared fikety to arouse concern m ■ 
Slovenia and Croatia, which believe that Serbia, the largest republic, 
would manipulate a strengthened federal party system to mposc its 
control over Yugoslavia. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 
Jordan and Syria to Reopen Railroad 

AMMAN, Jordan (Reuters) — Joidan and Syria plan to reopen a link 
of the Hijaz railroad, a tine between their capitals famous by 
Lawrence of Arabia, a Jordanian official said Monday. 

Tbeline, built to cany Moslem pilgrims to Medina in Saudi Arabia, 
was a target of Lawrence and his Arab allies in their fight against the 
Turks of the Ottoman Empire before 1916. Mohammed Krri^an, head 
of the Jordan-Hgaz raSroad, said a weekly trip between die two capitals 
would begin soon and would be ’increased to two or three az a 

later stage." 

Australian Airline Threatens to Shut 

CANBERRA (Reuters) — Sir Peter Abeles, joint managing director of 
Ansett Airlines, has threatened to shut the amine rather than gtyt in to 
domestic pilots over a pay dispute. & Peter said an television on Sunday 
night- “We won’t give in. We will win. If I give in Td rather dose the 
airline forever” 

Ansett, its subsidiary EastrWest Airlines and the state-owned Austra- 
lian Airlines have not flown planes since their 
1,640 pilots resigned Aug. 24 over the pay demand 

South Koreans vr3 no longer need a visa to visit France for three 

menths and French overseas territories for one month starting OcLl the 

French announced in SeouL (AFP) 
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Agence France -Presse 

S ALINS LES BAINS, France- 
One Swiss tourist was killed and 20 
persons were injured near b yre 
Monday when their bus hit a rocky 
cliff bordering the road and car- 
omed across the highway, the po- 
lice said. 
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The new Toshiba T3200SX is built io do office 
work. It combines the full function of a desktop com- 
puter - large memory, fast hard disk, high-resolution 
VGA graphics, full-fundion keyboard, and internal 
industry-standard expansion slots - with the added 

The firi'f Family of P o r 1 o hies 
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advantage of portability. So you can take your 
computer down the hall to the conference room. Or 
home with you after hours. And since the T3200SX 
is based on the Intel 80386 SX™ microprocessor, 
you can be sure you're getting an affordable PC 
that will run the latest office applications. 

Toshiba has a complete family of nine portable 
computers for every professional need. The new- 
Toshiba T3200SX takes its place alongside two 
other Toshiba portables, the T3200 and T5200, as 
Toshiba's solution for the modern office. These 
three Toshiba portables give you the best of both 
worlds - full desktop features and effective porta- 


bility. At Toshiba, we think that someday all office 
computers will be like this. 

If you wcsnt to know more about the new Toshiba 
T3200SX, please send us the coupon below. 
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U.S. Agencies’ Dispute 
On Funding Threatens 
Space Reactor Program 


By William J. Broad 

JVpr Y«* Times Service 

NEW YORK— The Eneigy De- 
partment wants to stop spending 
money on the government's rnam 
program to develop a nuclear reac- 
tor lor use in outer space, according 
to federal officials. 

The agency, which provides most 
of the money for the program, feds 
rising budget pressure, and the re- 
actor program faces opposition in 
Congress and among groups who 
say they fear that an accident with 
an orbiting reactor would send ra- 
dioactive debris r aining down on 
Earth. 

The reactor, known as the SP- 
100 , could be used to power weap- 
ons for the proposed space-based 
missile shield or for manned bases 
on the moon and Mars. 

A Pentagon official said the pro- 
posed cut. if it went into effect, 
would leave the reactor program 
“severely crippled,” with long de- 
lays in its completion or radical 
changes in its goals. 

The department’s decision could 
be overturned by the Office of 
Management and Budget, with the 
department being diluted to pay 
its usual part of the bill or more 
money being found among agen- 
cies that are potential users of the 
reactor. 

Some department officials said 
the proposed budget cut was a ploy 
to force other agencies to increase 
their financial support. 

The General Account 
an investigative arm of 
has estimated that 
reactor oould cost as 
billion. 

A prototype is to be built by 
General Electric Co. and bundled 
into orbit in the mid-1990s. The 
reactor is meant to generate 100 
kilowatts of electricity and to fit in 
the space shuttle, from which it 
could be deployed. 

The department^ proposed cut 
in spending for the reactor has up- 
set the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Pen- 
tagon, which have financially sup- 
ported the reactor’s development 
while studying its possible uses. 

Despite the two agencies’ inter- 
est, neither has officially stated that 
it needs the reactor to meet objec- 
tives. 

In the c ur re n t fiscal year, the 
Energy Department is paying 556 
milli on to support the reactors de- 
velopment. The space agency is 
paying $10 million, and the Penta- 
gon $10 millin n . 

“The department is playing a lit- 
tle bit of b rinkmanship ," said one 
official, who spoke on the condi- 
tion of anonymity. “It’s a danger- 
ous game,” he added, saying the 


Office. 


_ the 
as $ 1.8 


move could backfire and cause a 
political storm that would endan- 
ger the reactor program. 

The proposed cot would be for 
the neat fiscal year, the budget now 
being developed by various federal 
agencies for submission to the 
White House for review. 

The Energy Department is under 
financial pressure primarily be- 
cause of the need to modernize and 
clean up its sprawling complex for 
making nuclear weapons. 

The bill for that has been esti- 
mated at as much as $100 billion 
over the next two decades, al- 
though department officials say it 
will probably be much less. 

If the project is kept alive, it 
could give a clue into how the 
White House views the nation's fu- 
ture in space. If the space agency is 
forced to put in more money, it 
would imply that the reactor would 
be used by astronauts to help tame 
the moon and planets. 

If the Pentagon prorides mqor 
support, it would imply a detire to 
power an advanced class of anti- 
missile arms in (Kbit about Earth. 

Such military uses have fueled 
congressional opposition to the re- 
actor. Representative George E 
Brown Jr., a California Democrat 
who is a member of the Science, 
Space and Technology Committee, 
recently introduced legislation call- 
ing for an international ban on put- 
ting reactors in orbit and for limit- 
ing their use to deep-space 

missions 

The Energy Department will 
make no official comment about 
bow the reactor fits into its budget. 


Pinochet Tearful 
In Final Address 

The Associated Press 

SANTIAGO — President Au- 
gust Pinochet had tears in his eyes 
as he gave his last state-of-the-na- 
tion address Monday, and said he 
would take power again if neces- 
sary. 

His speech marked the 16th an- 
niversary of his bloody 1973 coup 
that toppled the deeded govern- 
ment of a Marxist, Salvador Aflen- 
de. The general is to hand over 
power on March 11 to a civilian 
successor elected on Dec. 14. 

General Pinochet, 73, warned 
that the military would not allow 
the return of “demagogic policies. ” 
As he spoke, riot policemen used 
water cannon and tear gas to scat- 
ter demonstrators protesting 
deaths of leftists after the coup. 



Bush Is 'Timid, ’ Moscow Says 

President Accused of Delaying Progress on Arms Talks 


Mayor Edward L Koch electioneering in New York in a primary race for a fourth term of office. 

Koch Is Closing Gap, Poll Shows 


Corroded by Our Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK — A poll pub- 
lished Monday indicated that May- 
or Edward L Koch has narrowed 

nent, David !^DmEcsJjcfOTe?be 
Democratic mayoral primary elec- 
tion on Tuesday, it showed the 
tightest mayoral primary race in 12 
years. 

The Daily News- WABC-TV poll 
Vfr. unions, the Manhattan 


gave Mr. 


, 49 percent and 
the three-term inenm- 


l A day earlier, the 
i Mr. 


Mr. 

bent, 45 

wnw poll mrfiratcri Mr. Dinkins 

would win by 7 percentage pants. 

The survey of 294 likely Demo- 
cratic voters taken on Friday and 

Saturday nigh ts had ft marg in gf 

error of 6 percent, making the race 
a statistical dead heat It was con- 
ducted by Chilton Research Ser- 
vices of Radnor, Pennsylvania. 

In die earlier poll taken Sept. 7 
and 8 , Mr. Dinkins, who hopes to 
become the city’s first black mayor, 
registered 51 percent to Mr. Koch's 
44 percent. 

The newspaper said that much of 
the erosion or Mr. Dinkin’s lead 
could be traced to white voters who 
were not fully committed to him. 

The contest appeared to hinge on 
two variables: what proportion at 
the total turnout would be com- 
prised of black voters, and how 
many whites would vote for Mr. 

D inkins. 

Mr. Koch, seeking an unprece- 
dented fourth four-year torn, pre- 
dicted again on Sunday that he 


would wm if there was a big tum- 
out among the city’s two million 
enrolled Democrats. But David 
Garth, the mayor's chief 
strategist, cautioned: “It 
on who turns out big.” 

Mr. Dinkins's campaign 
ex, BQ1 Lynch, said that for 
Dinkins to win, “we have to have a 
high turnout in the African-Ameri- 
can community.” 

Mr. Koch and Mr. Dinkins have 
manngari tO define the Campaign 
from the be ginning as a two-way 
race, even though they have also 
faced spirited but underfinanced 
competition from Harrison J. Gol- 
din, the city’s four-term comptrol- 
ler, and Richard Ravitch, a busi- 
nessman and former chairman of 
the Metropolitan Transportation 
Authority. 

In eight weeks, the Democratic 
nominee will face either Rudolph 
W. Giuliani, the former federal 
prosecutor in Manhattan, or Ron- 
ald S. Lauder, the cosmetics heir 


4. Slam G uatemalans 
Found Near University 

The Associated Press 

GUATEMALA CTIY — The 
bodies of a university professor 
who led a strike of teachers and 
three kidnapped students have 
been found m a canyon near San 
Carlos University. 

The police said an 
caller told diem where die 
could be found. 
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The friendly way to fly. 




and former United States ambassa- 
dor to Austria, who have been bat- 
tling fiercely in the mayoral race 
for the votes of New York’s 
400,000 registered Republicans. 

(UPLN7T) 


By Michael Dobbs 

Washington Past Service 
MOSCOW — The Kremlin sig- 
naled its concern on Monday over 

the lack of progress in superpower 

relations since Presided George 
Bush entered the White House, ac- 
cusing W ashing ton of dragging its 
feet on nudesr arms negotiations. 

In a newspaper interview, the So- 
viet foreign minister, Eduard A. 
Shevardnadze, said that both the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
could lose a lot from the “timid” 
and “indedsive” ^position adopted 
by the Bush administration. 

He said an agreement on cutting 
nuclear and space weapons seemed 
even further away now than it was 
muii»r the Reagan administration. 

Soviet frustration with the cau- 
tious approach adopted by the 
Bosh administration to East-West 
relations has been mounting for 
several mouths now. It appears to 
have been reinforced by a growing 

economic crisis in the Soviet Union 

and die need to divert resources 
away from the military toward the 
consumer sector. 

In order to cut an annual budget 
deficit estimated at 120 billion ru- 
bles ($200 billion at the official 

exchange rate), or more than 25 per 

cent of revenues, the Soviet leader. 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, has prom- 
ised in militar y spending of 14 

percent in 1990-91. But his ability 
to deliver depends to some extent 
an a relaxed international dimate . 


Mr. Shevardnadze's interview 
with the government newspaper Iz- 
vestia appeared designed to lend a 
sense of urgency to a meeting 
scheduled for Sept. 23 and 24 with 
Secretary of State James A Balter 
3d in Wyoming. 

Soviet officials have welcomed. 

regent remarks by President Bush 

■ - ^ — 


ypartp in talks in Vienna to cut con- 
ventional forces in Europe, there 
had hardly been any movement in 
the strategic arms reduction talks 
in Geneva. He said that talks on 



been “frozen” despite tbe fact that 
a protocol on the implementation 
of earlier treaties was practically 
ready for signature. 

After a period of severe stram 


dieted last weekend" that the U.S. considerably during Mr. Reagan’s 
wodd react “negatMy" if Mm- waull^P^^°«fa{.ia« 
cow blocked independence move- Jtme with Mr. Gmbachev m Mo*- 0 

ments in its Baltic republics. cow, Mr. ^ 

Tbe Foreign Ministry spokes- Cold War was cffectnndy over, 
man. Gennadi 1. Geraimov, de- Mr. Shevardnadzes interview 
scribed Mr. Ouayle’s comments as with Izvesta suggests that Soviet 
“strange” and a “departure from leaders fear that th e progress made 
common sense.” He added that during thesecond Reagm tom 

could be frittered away. Blaming 
U.S. ‘Intransigence,” the foreign 
minister complained that Httle at- 
tempt was bang made to build an 
die good foundation laid by Mr. 
Reagan and Mr. Gorbachev. 


the y strode a “discordant note 
the present constructive 
of dialogue with the United 


In his interview with Izvestia, 
Mr. Shevardnadze called on Mr. 
Bush and Mr. Baker to crane up 
with concrete ideas on developing 
relations prior to an expected U.S.- 
Soviet summit meeting later this 
year. He said that Moscow was 
unsatisfied by tbe rate of progress 
toward new agreements an tbe fines 
of last year’s treaty to abolish medi- 
um and short-range nuclear weap- 
ons in Europe. 

Mr. Shevardnadze said that, al- 
though some progress had been 


Lions Attack South African. 

Rotters ■ ■ 

JOHANNESBURG — A stu- 
dent, Aimes Bnmdyn, 23, was 
mauled to death by Eons after leav- 
ing iris car to take w&dtife photo- 
graphs in the Soetdoring Nature! 
Reserve, near the Orange Free 
State town of Bloemfontein. ■ 
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Israelis 
3 » Kill Arab 
. ■' Intruder 

> Border Incident 

Is 8th in 2 Weeks 

• ^ -. Reuters 

•- • JERUSALEM — Israeli troops 

. shot to death an Arab guerrilla af- 

ter gunmen wounded three sokfios 
>. m an ambush in southern T ^non 

. , , v : »«> pn Monday, the Israeli Army said. 

■ v * • Tr< *?P s ^ captured one of the 

J./-.- gorillas who planted an explosive 

charge west of KTar KDa in IsraeTs 

.sdf-dedared security zone, a mfli- 

• -taty spokesman said. 

• He said the guerrillas opened fire 
. on an army paired after the explo- 

. /O aye charge went off less than a 

V kuooieter (about half a mile) from 

. the Israeli border settlement of Md- 

: j tulla. The sdcSexs returned fire. 

“During searches after the dash, 

' - V the soldiers found a terrorist They 

.shot and killed him " th^. ^pokss- 

man said, adding that the man had 

been a member of the squad which 
^ ambushed the Israeli patrol and 

slightly wounded three soldiers. 

■ It was the eighth incident on Is- 
_ rad’s borders in the past two 
• ■ weeks. Rockets have slaimw-rf into 

' Israel or its Ld>anese security zone 
, f .' -* . four tunes and there have been four 

-border clashes between soldiers 
- i : and Arab guerrillas. 

- — . Israd set tro the buffer mm in 

I 1 985 after pnlhng most of its troops 

ftp.v out of Lebanon following its 1982 
invasion aimed at expeDmg Pales- 
^ bnian guerrillas. 

_ - • Two of the latest raids were 

launched from Jordan, alarming Is- 
- ' .. f - .•. radis used to a relativdy tranquil 

— border with that country. 

• s . s : j - >.%!/, Army commanders are reluctant 

— ^ to link the border mririenti^ but 

'■ -u ‘ military commentators familiar 

.7 --a ; ' with government thinking believe 

. t . — Syria is behind several of the at- 

. tacks. 
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U.S, Farmers Cautious About Cutting Back Use of Synthetic Chemicals 


By Keith Schneider 

N ew fork Tima Sertice 

NEW YORK — Although the 
transition to natural cultivation 
methods has begun in California, 
New England and the upper Mid- 
west, the proposal by the National 
Academy of Sciences to shift most 
of American agriculture away from 
practices heavily dependent on 

synthetic chemicals would take de- 

cades and require profound 
changes in attitudes, research, pub- 
lic policy and economics, farmers 


The transformation, if it occurs 
in both farming techniques and ag- 
ricultural policies, could also mean 
regional shifts in crop and livestock 
production in the United States. 

For instance, Florida, which sup- 
plies half of all vegetables eaten m 
the United States in the winter, 


could be forced to grow crops less 
vulnerable to insects and diseases 
unless new pest control methods 
are developed. 

And the intensive cultivation of 
irrigated com on the delicate, ero- 
sion -prone soOs of western Nebras- 
ka might be replaced by dry land 
wheat if Congress dimmates tax 
and crop subsidies that promote 
the use and development of irriga- 
tion systems, the experts say. 

Jim Hightower, commissioner of 
agriculture in Texas, is a strong 
proponent of natural farming and 
says its time has come. 

“What we’ve had here, and what 
we found elsewhere, is that fanners 
doing this Irind of agriculture make 
money,” he said. “They pay off 
their notes; they pay for tractors 
and they do it without crop subsi- 


dies. There is a conversion com- 
ing.” 

Congress, which has historically 
considered natural farm practices 
to be whimsical and incapable of 
satisfying the food demands of the 
nation and export customers, also 
appears inclined to consider 
changes in farm policies that have 
encouraged fanners to rely on fer- 
tilizers and pesticides. 

Lawmakers face a variety of 
pressures for a shift, ranging from 
the cost of farm programs — more 
than 5136 billion since 1980 — to 
consumer concerns about pesti- 
cides in their food and pollution 
caused by agricultural chemicals to 
chronic food surpluses throughout 
most of the decade. 

But there remain strong concerns 
in the agricultural community 
about natural farming. One con- 


cern is that the quantity and quality 
of food could be sharply reduced; 
another is that the cost of food 
could rise. This last fear is one that 
even supporters of natural fanning 
concede could be weH-foimded. 

Farm practices that use fewer 
chemicals took a step toward the 
mainstream of American agricul- 
ture last w eek when the National 
Academy of Sciences issued a re- 
port concluding that carefully 
managed farms growing diverse 
crops with little or no chemicals arc 
as productive and often more prof- 
itable than those using pesticides 
and synthetic fertilizers. 

For instance, instead of planting 
com on a flat Add. some of the 
most successful f annas grow their 
com in beds six to eight indies 
■above the Add, allowing mechani- 


cal cultivators to get underneath 
the plants to control weeds. 

In Massachusetts, apple fanners 
learned to control coddling moths, 
a voracious pest, with one applica- 
tion of diluted insecticide at the 
crucial moment when the insects 
are most vulnerable instead of 5 to 
10 predetermined times as was the 
common practice in New England 
until recently. 

Some of California's largest 
farms began to grow crops this year 
without any synthetic pesticides, 
joining hundreds of smaller grow- 
ers. In the Salinas Valley, a major 
lettuce grower developed vacuum 
equipment that sucks insects from 
the plants hmrad of killing them 
with toxic sprays. 

Fruit growers are using wasps 
and other beneficial inserts to oil 
destructive ones. 


“Given intefligent farming prac- 
tices and given proper information, 
yes, in fact, we can greatly lower 
our reliance on pesticides.” said 
Dr. Steven S. Bailing, manager of 
entomology and pesticide control 
for Del Monte Carp. 

Grain growers in the Middle 
West and Great Rains are more 
skeptical. 

Ova the last four decades, Grain 
Belt fanners were encouraged by 
researchers and policymakers to 
change from diverse small farms 
that also raised livestock into large, 
specialized farms that grow the 
same two or three crops year after 
year. Such farming would not be 
feasible without expensive equip- 
ment, generous amounts of fertiliz- 
ers to boost yields and pesticides to 
protect the enormous harvests. 

More than half the 430 million 


Combat Reported Heavy as Afghan Rebels Step Up Attacks 


‘• Vi 


By Steve Coll 

Washington Fast Service 

KABUL — After two months of spo- 
radic fighting and factional feuding, the 
Afghan rebels backed by the United 
States appear to have stepped up their 
attacks on government fences, and al- 
though they have not yet yielded any 
victories, they have led to increased mili- 
tary pressure on the Kabul government. 

Sustained fighting hire erupted around 
three Afghan cities in recent days, and 
although the two sides offer conflicting 
accounts of the the battles, both ac- 
knowledge that the combat has grown 
heavy. 

Hie most significant attack by the re- 
bels began late last week against the west- 
ern town of Shindand, the site erf a major 
Soviet-built air force base near the border 
between Afghanistan and ban, according 
to sources in Kabul and in Pakistan, 
where most of the Af ghan guerrillas are 
based. 

The two sides gave sharply conflicting 
accounts about tne initial progress of the 
fighting at Shindand. News agency re- 
prats from Pakistan quoted rebels as as- 


serting that the town had fallen to the 
guerrillas and that the line of battle was 
moving toward the air force base. A gov- 
ernment spokesman Monday rejected 
those statements, saying that Shindand 
town remained in government hands and 
that a rebel attack against a nearby vil- 
lage had been thwarted. 

A Kabul spokesman acknowledged 
that fighting in the SNnHtrnri region was 
tmenscL 

“Our artillery was very active in this 
battle, and the air force was called in," he 
said. 

The air base at Shmdand was a staging 
mound for the Soviet Air Force during, 
the 10 years Soviet troops were in Af- 
ghanistan, and it remains the Afghan 
government’s most important air base in 
the sparsely populated west 

Separately, rebel attacks near the 
southern provincial capital of Kandahar 
appear to have slowed the progress of a 
large government supply convoy said to 
be moving from the Soviet border across 
the breadth of Afghanistan. Soviet and 
Afghan officials said the convoy consists 


of about 1300 tracks carrying ammuni- 
tion, food, and supplies, protected by 
about 200 tanks' ana armored vehicles. 
Rebel officials and Western diplomats 

r id in Pakistan said that »warirc by 
Muslim guerrillas had destroyed 
about 80 trucks so far. The Kabul gov- 

Rebel attacks are 
reported to have slowed 
the progress of a 
large government 
snppl y convoy from 
the Soviet Union. 

eminent rejected those accounts, but af- 
ter saying for several days that the con- 
voy was moving unimpeded, government 
officials have recently said the trucks 
have stopped short of their destination 
due to the presence of rebel forces. 

“Mainly the convoy has been slowed 
due to rocket attacks,” a Kabul govern- 


ment official said. “In the areas under 
threat, we should not try to move the 
convoy — first we have to carry out 
search and mopping up operations. This 
is only logical in a war situation.” 

Fighting between guerrillas and gov- 
ernment troops apparently is also still 
under way around the eastern city of 
Khost, where the rebels launched an of- 
fensive about two weeks ago. Military 
officials here say the situation around 
Khost has stabilized mid that the city 
remains in government hands- But diplo- 
mats and rebel sources in Pakistan have 
said that the battle remains fluid. They 
also said that rebel forces shot down a 
government transport plane that was at- 
tempting to land at the Khost airport 
several days ago. 

At Khost and Shindand, the rebels 
have apparently not overcome the princi- 
pal tactical disadvantage they have faced 
since the withdrawal of Soviet troops in 
February, when the guerrillas began to 
shift from hit-and-run tactics to more 
conventional war strategies. Because of 
its heavily fortified positions and air su- 


periority, the government has been able 
to abandon perimeter positions in the 
face of attacks, and then call in heavy air 
and missile strikes to force the rebels 
back. 

At Khost. Lieutenant General Abdul 
Haq Uloomi, military chier of the ruling 
People's Democratic Party, said the re- 
bels “made another mistake like at Jala- 
labad because they attacked hastily and 
concentrated all their troops.” 

“Our troops were in defensive posi- 
tions and repulsed them.” be said. 

Guerrilla forces launched a frontal as- 
sault on the eastern city of Jalalabad in 
March but failed to capture it leading to 
military stalemate and increased political 
disagreements among the rebels. There 
have been reports from both sides of 
increased fighting at Jalalabad in recent 
days, but there has been no indication of 
progress by the guerrillas. 

In the capital, the thunderous echo of 
outgoing missiles has been beard fre- 

r itly on recent nights, indicating that 
government is still counterattacking 
at Khost and Jalalabad, which are well 
within missile range of KabuL 


pounds of pesticides used each year 
on the U.S. cropland is applied on 
com. wheat and soybeans in the 
Grain Bdt, the Academy of Sci- 
ences study found. 

Many grain farmers see a shift 
from industrialized practices to 
systems that use crop rotations and 
other natural farm methods as a 
step backward to an era when the 
work was more backbreaking and 
profits not nearly us substantial. 

“Wha* they're talking about is 
doing what we did in the 1950s with 
the cover crops and animals and 
spreading manure." said John K. 
Pellet, who farms 750 acres of com. 
wheat and soybeans in Maryland 
Heights. Missouri. 
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Israel Expands Prisoner Camp 

Site in Negev Desert to Hold 1,200 More Pales tinians 


By Jackson Diehl 

Washington Past Service 

JERUSALEM — Israd is ex- 
panding a much-criticized intern- 
ment camp in the Negev Desert to 
accommodate 1,200 more prisoners 
as the array steps op its arrests of 
Palestinians in the occupied territo- 
ries, military affidals say. 

An army spokesman said tire 
Ansar-IH camp in Ketziot, near the 
Egyptian border, now held 4,400 
prisoners, a 75-percent increase 
smce-Febnuiy. He smd that to ac- 
commodate the additional 1,200 
Palestinians, a new block was un- 
der construction and was expected 
to be completed “within a few 
weeks.” 

Almost all of those held at Ket- 
rioi are Palestinians suspected of 
involvement in the uprising against 
Israeli rule in the territories. The 
majority are serving toms of “ad- 
ministrative detention” without 
formal charges or trials. Some have 
been convicted of participating in 
demonstrations or other crimes re- 
lated to the uprising. 

The camp consists of several 
compounds of tents, smrotmded by 
multiple baited wire fences. Activ- 
ities allowed detainees arc severely 
restricted, visitors are rare and tem- 
peratures regularly soar above 38 
degrees centigrade (100 Fahren- 
heit). 

Opened in March 1988, four 
mouths after the begriming of the 
uprising, the camphis been exten- 


sively criticized by Human rights 
gro u p s like Amnesty International. 
Diplomats have said it violates an 
international convention by trans- 
ferring Palestinians outside the oc- 
cupied territories. Israel has reject- 
ed most of the criticism, saying the 
prisoners are well-treated. 

As of May, the authorities had. 
spent about 55 million on the camp 
and about 1 1,500 persons had been 
detained there at one time our an- 
other, according to Israeli press re- 
ports. 

The expansion of the camp fol- 
lows a move by the anny to shift its 
strategy fra combatting the upris- 
ing, from crowd control and coOec- 

viduaPmffitanls believed to be 
behind demonstrations. The army 
has carried out several large sweeps 
in recent months to arrest suspect- 
ed leaders of the uprising, and has 
also staged separate arrest opera- 
tions in a number of towns and 
villages. 

To facilitate the new policy, the 
g over nm e n t recently approved an 
army request to double the period 
of administrative detention with- 
out trial from six months to a year. 
About 2,000 Palestinians are being 
held ravfry administrative deten- 
tion, most of them at Ansar-in, 
and tire number is steadily increas- 
ing. 

According to Israeli, journalists 
who recently visited the camp, An- 
sar-QI has been improved since its 
early days, when pnsoners squatted 


Kenya Records a Drop in Birth Rate 


New Turk Tima Service 

* NAIROBI — Kenya's birth rate 
has dropped, the first sign that the 
rate of population growth, the 
highest in the worid, may be stow- 
ing, a government survey draws. 

In the past five years, the average 

- number of children per Kenyan 

- woman of childbearing age has 
dropped from 7.7 to 6.7, according 


German Tanks 
Set to Rumble 
Into France 

Reuters 

PARIS — German tanks 
are to return to France fra the 
first tune ante Hitler’s pan- 
zers smashed through French 
defenses in World War n, 
which broke out 50 years ago 
this month. • ' 

The French Defense Minis- 
try said a West German ar- 
nraied brigade would take part 
in army maneuvers u eastern 
France for a week beginning 
Sept. 18. . 

A Defense hfonstiyspokes- 
man confirmed it was the first 

time a German tank rarit had 
heat invited into France. 

France and West Germany 
are the first two European 

countries to have set op ajoutf 
brigade. 
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to the Kenya Demographic and 
Health Survey of 1989. 

“When we see this kind of result, 
we are very excited,” said Professor 
H.W.O. Okoth-Ogendo, director of 
the Population Studies Research 
Institute at Nairobi University. 

Same specialists heralded tbe re- 
sult as good news not only fra Ke- 
nya but fra other African nations 
where births have been rising be- 
yond the ability of already weak 
economies to keep pace. 

“This is the first significant de- 
cline in fertility in Africa ever,” 
said Steven W. Ending, director of 
the U.S. Agency for International 





on foam mattresses inside tents 
erected directly on a desolate 
stretch of desert, with little to occu- 
py them but the Koran and an 
occasional scorpion. 

Now tbe camp has roads, park- 
ing lots, paved grounds, r unning 
water and showers. Inmates read 
newspapers and can listen to news 
in Arabic broadcast through loud- 
speakers, and are allowed to play 
table tennis, a newspaper report 
said. 

Nevertheless, the inmates still 
seldom receive family visits, which 
the nuliuuy requires be arranged 
through its dvil administration of- . 
ficesm tire territories. Lawyers are 1 
the cmly means of communication 
the prisoners normally have with 
the outside. 

Palestinians say inmates at the 
camp are highly organized, with i 
each of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization’s factions running ■ 
cells in the camp. Many cf the ; 
prisoners spend much of their time , 
participating in informal political 1 
seminars, and there have been re- | 
ports of fights erupting between 
groups. Several alleged Israeli col- 
laborators have been reported mur- ! 
dered by fellow inmates, and ; 
guards have had to put down sever- i 
al riots. 

Tbe army spokesman said an- : 
thraities were seekmg to improve 
tbe facilities, ensuring supplies of 
water and electricity. But he added, 
“It’s no Tel Aviv HUton." 
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Development's mission in Kenya. 
“And it may be a precursor fra 
other African countries with high 

population-growth rates." 


A German's Hard Rood West 
HANNOVER, West Germany 
— While thousands of his country- 
men pre p a re d to drive to the West ; 
from Hungary, a 23-year-old East 
German roofer deckled to take the 
more traditional and dangerous 
route, tackling barbed wire and 
electric border fences, ditches and 
waichtowers before arriving safely 
in West Germany, the pohee said 
on Monday. 
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Successful mergers and acquisitions take a steady 
nerve, an ability to spot opportunity and solid past 
experience. 

Not to mention creative skills capable of devising 
new and innovative solutions, coupled with specific 
industry expertise, based on sound research. 

Tbgether with the ability to raise the finance for 
transactions, where needed, either directly from our 
own capital base, or through our abilities in the field 
of Distribution - Loan Syndication for example is a 
proven Chase strength. 

And perhaps most importantly, an experienced 

TW Clusr MoniuKun IUnk.N.A mb mwiNft ofTWjca IMfW 


global network capable of drawing upon specialist M & A 
and Corporate Finance skills on a worldwide basis. 

All qualities clearly demonstrated in our recent 
dealings far such European companies as A/S Carl 
Christensen and Brothers, Deutsche Telefanmarketing 
GmbH, Cote Desfoss£s and Holmes and Merchant. 

Which explains why we're one of the top 
companies worldwide when it comes to instigating 
mergers and acquisitions. And why we've been the 
architects of so many successful deals. 

Contact Ttobert Hinaman in London on 
726 7191 far further information. 
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Centuries of Boredom 


The great ideological struggles are over 
... Western liberal democracy has proved 
to be the best way to run a society, and is 
now without serious rivals ... The West 
has not merely won the Cold Wan Its 
success has put an end to history. 

That is the engagingly bold message of an 
essay in The National interest magazine by 
Francis Fukuyama, a U.S. State Depart- 
ment policy planner. He has borrowed the 
concept from Hegel who proclaimed that 
history would be over when societies 
reached the final point of their ideological 
evolution. Mr. Fukuyama asserts that that 
point has been reached in the victory of 
liberal democracy over Marxism. 

There may still be conflicts between 
states, but in the realm of ideas, the fight is 
over. All that is left is “centuries of bore* 
dom at the end of history,” although that 
prospect, he adds whimsically, may be 
enough to “get history started once again.” 

Mr. Fukuyama's thesis crystallizes what 
many might love to believe. But his argument 
overstates the triumph of liberal democracy 
in the West and ignores a major rival in the 
East It is quite true that Hungary, Poland 
and even the Soviet Union are groping to- 
ward a form of liberal democracy, bin there 
is no certainty they will achieve it Mikhail 
Gorbachev has yet to institute a meaningful 
price ref orm, the necessary passage to a free- 
market economy. Authoritarianism is the 
thread of Russian history; it is just as likely 
as liberal democracy to dominate the future 
evolution of Soviet society. 

In the East, the prospects for liberal de- 
mocracy are also far bom certain. There are 
many rocks on which Mr. Fukuyama's thesis 
could founder. His assurance that Maoism is 
on anachronism was published only days 
before the massacre in Tiananmen Square. 
Deng Xiaoping, when forced to choose be- 
tween patty authority and his experiment in 
market liberalization, did not hesitate. 

Even if the present repression is tempo- 


rary, the path away from Marx does not 
lead only to liberal democracy. China and 
the rest of Asia have another model to 
consider, and one far closer to their cultural 
roots. It is the highly successful style of 
government practiced by a country where 
crime is low, dissenters are discouraged or 
co-opted and a well-educated, hard-work- 
ing citizenry has built the world's second- 
largest economy — Japan. 

Communist societies extorted savings 
from their citizens but failed to invest pro- 
ductively, in pan because of the Marxist 
antagonism to private industry. Even m 
liberal democracies, it is an article of eco- 
nomic dogma that governments usually 
cannot play a useful investment rede in 
a free market Japan has developed a quite 
different kind of society. A powerful and 
activist bureaucracy, through dose alli- 
ances with industiy . plays a major role both 
in inducing citizens to save and in directing 
those investments toward specific goals. 

Japan is often assumed to be a Western 
liberal democracy, because that is the form 
of government imposed by General MacAr- 
thur. Kit the substance of power in Japan 
has always been separate from its form. 
Career government officials, not elected po- 
litical leaders, set the budget, write most 
legislation and make major policy decisions. 

Such a system has its costs — farced 
coc/ormity, the poweriessness of individuals 
and an economy run in the interests of pro- 
ducers, not consumers. But it has set a paw-. 

erful example for other industrializing Asian 
countries — Taiwan, South Korea and Sin- 
gapore. Maybe the lack of democracy in 
these countries and Japan will eventually 
prove a critical weakness, but it hasn't yet. 

Even if liberal democracy should one 
day extend to the Urals and beyond, the 
Pacific Rim may choose to follow Japan's 
very different form of government. That 
should avert boredom. 

— THE HEW YORK TIMES. 


General Aoun’s Disaster 


Irony compounds tragedy in Lebanon. 
Last spring Major General Michd Aotm 
launched a policy of challenging Syria’s over- 
whelming military presence in order to draw 
American weight into ending the Syrian oc- 
cupation. More recently, in frustration at the 
hesitant American response, the Christian 
militia leader carelessly goaded (be United 
Slates with the declared threat of blockading 
and even miring hostage the U^. Embassy in 
Beirut. A skittish Washington, reluctant to 
quit Beirut but necessarily concerned to take 
no chances, has now helicoptered out the 
ambassador and his staff. 

Thus has General Aoun, in his quest for 
a greater American role, wiped out the 
American presence — something long 
sought but never achieved by his rivals. Striv- 
ing to deepen the American commitment, he 
has produced a powerful symbol of Ameri- 
•can abandonment Having opened a new 
and devastating military round to draw the 
United Stales doser, he finds Washington 
receding. Syria, the power he seeks to expel 
has never had Lebanon more to itself. 

Syria had legitimate business in Lebanon 
earlier when, yes, the same Christian com- 
munity now trying to kick it out invited it in. 
But Damascus stays now to build an empire. 
The problem is how to dislodge it or, more 


realistically, how to loosen its hold and allow 
the Lebanese a chance to reclaim their coun- 
try. Genera] Aoun's way has been a disaster. 
He has escalated a snuggle he can neither 
win nor turn down, and he has relentlessly 
deepened both his community’s suffering 
and its isolation. The Christians of Lebanon 
cannot avoid asking whether they wish to 
continue relying on his leadership. 

In the absence of a force sufficient to 
challeng e Syria in Lebanon — and notwith- 
standing Iraq’s a rming of tbe Christians, no 
such force is conceivable — the Syrians are 
inevitably going to have a large say in 
reconstructing the political structure of 
Lebanon to give a larger role to the Muslim 
constituencies they favor. But they have no 
right to annex or utterly control Lebanon, 
or to prolong their occupation indefinitely. 

The Arab nations, which are organizing 
another mediation bid have to keep trying to 
arrange a cease-fire and to cultivate those in 
the Christian and Muslim communities who 
are still interested in a single Lebanon. And 
if the helicopters that evacuated die Ameri- 
can diplomats left any American influence in 
Lebanon behind, it must be applied in a 
broad, coordinated international context to 
bring pressure on the warring parties. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Courageous Colombians 


While some Colombians win notoriety as 
drug barons, others labor heroically to de- 
fend their country’s institutions. Without 
their efforts, the current U.S.- assisted drive 
to put the “Medellin cartel” out of business 
could have no real hope of success. 

These Colombian patriots include Moni- 
ca de Greiff. (he nation’s justice minister, 
who so impressed official Washington re- 
cently with her competence and com cour- 
age. It includes ihe many unconupted judges 
who let neither death threats nor bribe offers 
sway their rulings. And it includes journal- 
ists, notably the management and staff of B 
Espectador. Colombia's second- largest 
newspaper, whose Bogoti premises were 
devastated by a bomb blast recently. 

El Espectador. which provided early em- 
ployment to Gabriel Garcia M&rquez, Co- 
lombia's premier novelist and a Nobel lau- 
reate. has suffered before for crusading 


against drug criminals. In 1986, after pub- 
lishing articles about the influence of the 
drug cartels, the paper’s publisher, Guil- 
lermo Cano, was gunned down. Several 
months before that, one of its correspon- 
dents, Luis Roberto Camacho, was similar- 
ly murdered. A drug lord, Pablo Escobar, 
was ordered to stand trial for mastermind- 
ing the Cano murder, but proceedings were 
delayed after death threats forced the origi-' 
nal judge to flee the country. This year, a 
lawyer who managed to get the case rein- 
sured was himself murdered. 

The repeated attacks are testimony to El 
Espcctador's success in mobilizing public 
opinion against the drug organizations. It 
has refused, and still refuses, to be silenced. 
For this it deserves gratitude not only from 
Colombians but from every North American 
who recognizes courage and prizes freedom. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 

Tokyo: A Seven-Decade Jinx? 


Modem Tokyo is all but immune to the 
several minor shudders that afflict it each 
year. This is 1989. not 1923, when the Great 
Ewrnco Earthquake flattened the capital, 
killed 142,000 people and wiped out the 
-mi 1 valent of two- fifths of the country's 
gross national product for that year. The 
K.into plain today is home to 30 million 
people, a trillion dollars' worth of property, 
the world's largest stock exchange and its 
10 largest banks. But it remains the focus of 
10 percent of the planet's seismic energy. 
Less than 100 kilometers from the megalop- 
olis that controls 40 percent of the world's 
financial system lies the juncture of three 
tectonic plates. They grumble constantly, 
and oocaaonallv erupt in a mighty alterca- 
tion. Tokyo suffered tnqor quakes in 1633, 
1703, 1782. 1853 and 1923. Thai seven-de- 
cade periodicity is why Japanese geologists 
are glued to their seismometers thee days. 

Their fears perhaps ought to be shared by 
the world. Last year Tokai Bank published a 


study that might itself have sent tremors 
abroad. If a 1923-magnitude temblor struck 
Tokyo today, damages could total S650 tril- 
lion. The task of rebuilding would instantly 
curtail capital flow overseas. Japan account- 
ed for nearly 19 percent of UiL capital 
inflow in fiscal 1987, much of it going into 
Treasuiy bonds financing the huge federal 
debt. That would be halved. Uj>. interest 
rates would leap; debtor nations would be 
dragged into the vortex. As Japan pulled in 
its lifelines of cash and capital the specter of 
depression would reach across the globe. 

Tokyo is the center of nearly half of Ja- 
pan's financial and commumcatious estab- 
lishments. An earthquake could destroy re- 
cords of half the world's stocks. This 
armageddou scenario, it is suggested, should 
spur Japan toward a program of safeguards; 

decentralization of operations, duplication 

of records, and disposal of offices. What can 
be moved to safer regions should be. What 
cannot, like Tokyo Bay’s oil refineries, 
should be blanketed with protection. 

— Asiaweek (Hongkong). 
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OPINION 


Don’t Cheer the Fall 
Of the Soviet Empire 


By Amos Perlmutter 


W ASHINGTON — It would be 
wise for us to look at what 


some are already calling the disinte- 
gration of the Soviet empire in mare 
sober and somber terms, to see tbe 
potential danger and duos inherent 
in such a prospect and to proceed 
with great caution. 

Mikhail Gorbachev's two sets of 
reforms consst of dasnost as a spiri- 
tual revolution ana perestroika as an 
economic-technological revolution. 
These reforms have not brought a 
smoother economic system —it is as 
bad if not worse than ever — or even 
the much-baflyhooed opening of the 
Soviet Union’s political society. 

Their most immediate and viable 
result has been a direct challenge to 
the Soviet system from nationalistic 
little states incorporated into the 


Democracy won’t come 
at once; a period of 
chaos is to be feared. 


country after 1939 and from the di- 
verse ethnic nationalities swept un- 
willingly into the bosom of Mother 
Russia by the czars in the last century 
— E s tonian s , Lith uanians, Latvians 
and Moldavians as wdl as Islamic 
majorities and minorities in the Cau- 
casus and Central Asa. 

This challenge is serious and could 
undermine the viability of the Soviet 
political system if the imperial struc- 
ture, built cm a czarist foundation 
and nurtured by the Soviet Union, 
should crumble. 

Spiritual freedom, a loosening of 
tbe controls on public and private 
political expression and economic de- 
centralization have combined to un- 
leash pent-op nationalistic and fun- 
damentalist faces, especially in the 
Baltic stales, those “captive nations'’ 
integrated into the UJSiLR. as a re- 
sult of the Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939. 

In many ways the cries for inde- 

Eatvia, Estonia and Lithuania, 
among other places, are what cham- 
pions of democracy have long wanted 
to hear. The champions of national- 
ists’ freedom in the Soviet Union can 
now take heart, but they may do so 
with a certain amount of anxiety and 
disquiet Sentiments for the freedom 
of the Baltic peoples always seemed 
clearer when such cries were stilled, 
often by force. Now, they are occur- 
ring under the regime of a sweeping 
reformer, something Russia has not 
seen since Peter tbe Great. 

For Mr. Gorbachev, those senti- 
ments pose a threat to his ability to 
govern; they are the forces of chaos 
and disintegration. The sudden conse- 
quences of reform after the death of 
Leninist ideology eventually will face 
Mr. Gorbachev into a col-de-sac in 


which he will be farced either to give in 
to the demands for independence or to 
crush the uprisings. 

The West can hardly rejoice over 
suppression, nor should it champion 
Soviet imperialism in the name of sta- 
bility. But a dilemma exists. Mr. Gor- 
bachev’s reforms have readied in the 
emergence or re-emergence of opposi- 
tion groups that include radical na- 
tionahsts,latent fascists or ncofasdsts,- 
reactiooary forces of (he Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic churches, loos' 
standing anti-Semitic farces, neo-Sts- 
linisu and Russian psn-Slaviits. 

' We have seen sane of this in Po- 
land, where Cardinal Josef fUemp is 
an admirer of die radical nationalist 
and anti-Semitic Andek Party. There 
have been ugly, if inks, expressions 
of anti-Semitism among Polish reac- 
tionary Catholics. In the Baltics, espe- 
cially in Lithuania, anti-Semitic voces 
are odng raised again, as well as in 
Moldavia and other republics. 

One might say that this is merely 
dross released along with the stirrings 
for freedom after more than 70 years 
of Bolshevik domination. Yet there is 
a noticeable absence of liberal senti- 
ments among the newly emerging na- 
tionalists, and it can be argued that 
tbe only true libera] in all of Russia is 
Andrei Sakharov. 

We should not be beguiled into 
thinking that the end oi Leninism 
means die beginnings of democracy. 
When we hear cries for freedom, we 
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can certainly agree, but we must also 
ask — freedom to do what? None of 
the Baltic states, or even Poland for 
that matter, bad a real tradition of 
pluralistic democracy before Soviet 
or Russian occupation. Let us not 
confuse a free-maiiet orientation 
with a desire for political freedom. 

The prospect for the emergence of 
as many as 50 new nations and ethnic 
groups is hardly an occasion fa re- 
joicing but a prescription fa chaos. 

After Worid War L only one new 
country, Czedioslcrvakia, emerged as a 
real democracy. The “liberated” na- 
tions of Romania, Hungary and Yu- 
goslavia immediatriy set about op- 
pressing minority nationalists wfthm 
their borders. Similar tendencies were 
revealed when tbe British empire was 
hastily dismantled after World War 
It repellent regimes emerged in the 
Middle East ana in Africa. 

T hink for a moment of the poten- 
tial for tragedy in the fate of the 


Armenians in an Uzbek state, or the 
Uzbeks in an Armenian state, or Ar- 
menians in a Georgian state or the 
Russian minorities in Lithuania. 

What happen* to the balance of 
power and mteraatiooal stability if 
Soviet domination is replaced, wuly- 
nfliy by a sudden flurry of potential 
tyrannies, each with its own arsenal? 

I am not suggesting that all newly 
emergent nations would be tyrannies. 
But it does not follow that the worid 
would be made safe fa democracy 
should the Soviet empire disintegrate 
rapidly. Evidence suggests the oppo- 
site. A desperate Soviet Union, laced 
with additional hostile regimes on its 
borders, would remain a major 
threatening miliiary power. 


the influence of Islamic fundanten- 
ham in the occupied temtones de- 
serves the attention of Israeli and 
U.S. policymakers. Surpnangly, 
these fundamentalists may hold the 
key to a regional peace settlement. 

It is true that Islamic fundamental- 
ists are known for vkrfenceand hos- 
tage-taking. The spirit of wadanra- 
raSsm has largely sustained the 


And recently, fundamentalists have 


The writer, a professor of political 
science a American University, re- 
cently returned from a trip to the Soviet 
Union. He contributed this comment to 
The Washington Post 


Democracy: Last Word in the Book? 


By Brian Beedham 


L ONDON — Every now and again someone finds an 
/ idea so convincing that he reckons nobody will ever 
be able to disagree with h. Hegel came to that conclusion 
in 1806 cm behalf of the ideas of the French Revolution, 
which Napoleon was then busily claiming to export. 
Co mmunists later thought their idea was the one the 
whole world would gratefully embrace. Now it is plural- 
ism's turn to have its champions declare it the Last Word. 
Luckily, piuraiists being a more modest lot, most of them 
are hesitating to agree. 

Francis Fukuyama, an idea-generator fa he Slate De- 
partment, recently wrote an article suggesting that demo- 
cratic capitalism was the universal system of the future, and 

the world's conflict of Ideas was thus at an end. History, for 
all purposes, could be wound up. Mr. Fukuyama’s eathrai- 
asm is understandable. Communism, (be duel present 

enemy of phirahsm, is apparently faffing to bits. Even so, be 

carefuL It is cheering mat Mr. Fukuyama's article has 
produced so many suspiciously cocked eyebrows. 

It is not just that apparently dead ideas can crane to life 
« grm The Roman CathbBc Church revived itself after the 
Reformation, via the Coimter-Rrfamatiou. Just possibly, 
the communists will manag e their own Counter-Reforma- 
tion. But, even if communism is moribund, it is important 
to remember that thephirafist-ccannHinist battle is not the 


that the next century may see a reassettion of re 
identity in the Christian worid. How Muslims and 


democracy under these dremnstances would still have 
thing* to argue about with a Christian democracy. 

And even if religion went the way of ideology, which it 
probably will not, there would still be nationafism. Some 
West Europeans and Americans tend to think national- 
ism is a dymg force. In the rest of tbe worid people have 
vivid reason to know it is not If every cou ntry be came 
democratic and capitidisL group identity and group inter- 
est would stifl be rich sources of conflict. 

It is a habit of the Euro-Atlantic part of the worid to 
drink that history moves in a straight line — - to believe 


Qchr source of conflict in the worid. 
There is idigian. Think of the Sain 


There is rdigian. Think of the Salman Rushdie business, 
and reflect that sane (rf die Muslim world thinks its ideas 
are incompatible with those of the West There are signs 


solutions have been added together everybody can sit 
bade and relax. Hegd thought it in 1806, so many wars 
ago. Intelligent communists are starting to blush that 
they oncethought it 

People in other parts of the world, most of all those in 
the Japancse-Qrincse cultures, take a dtfferent view. They 
think each answer leads to a new question: History never 
comes to an end, it just goes spiraling on. 

Back in 1930 tiro Britons, tongues m cheeks, produced 
an earlier version of the Foknyama theory. Sellar and 
Yeatsian, looking at the worid of their time, ended their 
book “1066 and AH That" with the proposition: “Ameri- 
ca was thus dearly top nation, and History came to a .** 

It didn’t come to a full stop then and, alas, it isn’t 
abort to now. 

International Herald Tribune. 


An estimated majority of the Ar- nT 
absinthe territories (80 percent to 90 * 

percent in Gaza, 40 percent in the . 
west Bank) now adhere to the funda- t. 
mentalist umbrella organization Ha- 
mas (the Movement of Islamic Oppo- -:i 

otion) and no longer consider the ; c 
Palestine Liberation Organization 

their representative. 

At present, Hamas leaders are 
looking forward to corseting with ~-F 
tbe PLO in tbe elections that are a "r* 
part of Prime Minister Yitzhak Sha- - 
tnir’s peace initiative. Their aim is not ' 
to advance the peace process, they . . 

say, but to show that they represent 
60 percent of the Arab population, .-.if 

A deep ideological gap separates £ 
-Hamas and the PLO. Hamas holds 
that a Pales tinian state must be Is- 
lanri^ while the PLO advocates a 
secular state fa Palestinians and in- 
f lmfcc factions that are Marxist and ~ 
atheistic. Hamas does not intend to 
challenge the PLO until the Palestin- A - 
inns are free of Israeli occupation, 
but its leaders express no douot that ;■"* 
an armed showdown will come. . ~- 

Many Western leaders, concerned - V 
about growing Palestinian hmdamen- %■_ 
piHtm, urge a hasty resolution of the 
IsraetirFakstinian conflict through oc- 
gotiations with the PLO. Little 
thought has been given to the posabfl- ‘ : - ?} 
ity causing fundamentalist influence ‘.1 
in the occupied territories in the sa- - # 
rice of a compromise solution. 

Ideologically, a co mp ro mi se based 
on Hamas’s participation seems im-: ~ : V 
possible. Its (barter says that Palestine 
is a trust from Allah to the Palestinian ; 
Muslims and most be under Hanuc [f . ! 
rule.^ There is nothing to negotiate with 

Israri but its dismantling. 

Yet Hamas has unwritten positions : ; 
that demand atten ti o n Fa example, 
it holds that tbe tamiriatian of the 
IsradioccqntionofarqrMnsfimtero- : 
toy is preferable to the present stua- 
tide. Its memb ers daim that, Mule 
Hamas would never negotiate a com- 
promise with Israel, it woold not ob- 
struct others from domgso. And, un- 
like the PLO, it would not insist on 
tying an Israrii withdrawal to the es- 
tablishment of a Palestinian state. 

Hamas also views with equanimity 


No Time for Reckless Talk of German Reunification ^Mtor^n^Rs^herents cite a 


P ARIS— The German ouestion is 
again at tbe heart of European 
affairs. It is in the headlines m a 
concrete, human way, with thousands 
of East Germans beginning to leave 
Hungary an the longer, hack road to 
the other ride of rheir divided commy. 

But for aD the embarrassment it is 
causing the Hungarian and both Ger- 
man governments, it is a minor inci- 
dent compared to the issues posed by 
the two German states as Europe 
anticipates the end of the Cold War. 

Stalin thought he solved the Ger- 
man problem by partition and the 
Iron Curtain. The West learned to 
live with it rather comfortably, but it 
was obviously a fragile, brittle solu- 
tion maintained only by force. 

The Cold War provoked, even re- 
quired, a Western commitment and 
unrelenting rhetorical campaign fa 
German reunification and self-deter- 
mination. But it was always obvious 
that nobody in Europe hut the Ger- 
mans found tbe idea appealing. 

France in particular set out to 
forge sturdy links that would anchor 
the Federal Republic in the West, 
with full support and cooperation 
from Bom. Talking about a distant 
future with a united Germany was all 


By Flora Lewis 


right because nobody thought they 
would have to face it. 

ha a thoughtful unpublished article 
he wrote shortly before he died last 
month. The New York Hmes's James 
Markham surveyed the questions aris- 
ing now. He had been bureau chief in 
Bom before coming to Paris, and he 
knew Germany wdL His understand- 
ing and 2ns reporting led him to scoff 
at tbe scare scenarios advanced by 
some American commentators of a 
West Germany about to abandon the 
West in order to achieve reunification 
and seek domination. "It is a nice trick 
of history," he wrote; “that one of the 
greatest challenges facing the West as 
this century closes will be recondlmg 
its own interests with a goal it has long 
espoused without ever thinking it 
would be attained.” 

He was a first-rate observer and 
analyst, and he knew the deep con- 
cerns of the West Germans as they 
watch the East. They do fed a special 
responsibility, a special tug, a special 
interest in these relations. But they do 
not want to be overran, not even by 
East Germans and ethnic Germans 
from further away to whom their laws 


rive automatic citizenship. And they 
do not want to be detached from the 


do not want to be detached from the 
tremendously rewarding integration 
in the^ West which has brought secarir 
ty and prosperity. 

Mr. Markham quoted Dieter 
ScfarOder, head of the West Berlin 
mayor’s office, as saying: “We are 
finally confronted with toe reality of 
our own demands. We gave speeches 
all the time about the changes we 
wanted to see in the East, but no one 
is really ready fa the changes that 
might come." 

West Germany has done a great 
deal to prop up the East German 
regime over the years. The thesis is 
(hat it was helping fellow Germans 
obliged to suffer under the imposed 

r an. But it is much reinforced by 
hope that their situation can be 
made tolerable enough that they 
would be content to stay in then: 
homes if the barriers were tom down. 
That is why Ok mayor of West Berlin, 
Walter Momper, said last week that 
too much talk about eariy reunifica- 
tion “sins agamst the people in East 
Germany," riving the East Berlin 
government “a cheap excuse to avoid 


For One Young Sailor, Guilt by Fiat 

W ASHINGTON— In America, By C, Robert Zelnick Most egregious of aU was 1 

giymw) rapjctc m yt trfflore pn - J «Wt m!rU.JI.n mi) murfir 


YY accused rapists and killers en- 
joy the presumption of innocence 
until proven guilty beyond a reason- 
able doubL But a young naval perry 
officer last week was braided a mass 
murderer based on evidence that 
was only “relevant, material and not 
overly redundant" 

Thus did the navy’s investigation 
into the April explosion on the bat- 
tleship Iowa that lolled 47 sailors 
conclude that the disaster was 
caused by a “wrongful intentional 
act most probably committed” by 
Gunner’s Mate 2d Gass Clayton 
Hartwig. ate of the 47. 

Given the devastation that oc- 
curred in Turret 2 after the middle 
gun exploded, the death erf all eye- 
witnesses and the flooding that ac- 
companied tbe firefighting, the in- 
vestigation board’s attempt to sort 
out the events was impressive. 

It righdy criticized the shockin g 
carelessness in the storage of the 
battleship's gunpowder aboard 
barges in tbe heat of last summer, 
the supervision and training of per- 
sonnel, and safety violations. 

Thousands erf technical tests ex- 
plored and rejected various theo- 
ries. Yet when the inquiry turned to 
the possibility of criminal interven- 
tion, the standards governing fact- 
finding proved strikingly unfair. 

With no opportunity to confront 
accusers or be apprised of the devel- 
oping evidence, Mr. Hartwig’s fam- 
ily and friends bote witness instead 
to a process of guilt, by fiat The 


young Sana’s reputation was de- 
stroyed cat tbe baas of evidence so 
flimsy that it could never have sus- 
tained even a grand jury indictment. 

The board did not come dose to 
disposing of aD accident scenarios, 
not even the most obvious one- One 
sailor was heard to exdmm, “I have 
aproHem here; Tm not ready yet” 
The officer in charge announced: 
“Center gun is having a tittle trouble. 
We’D straighten that out” 

Straighten what out? How? The 
navy could not find out. 

The most tantalizing potential 
evidence of a crime — microscopic 
particles suspected of belonging to 
a timer or detonating device found 
in the middle gun shell — proved 
“inconclusive" when subjected to 
FBI laboratory tests. 

Tbe search for blame broke down 
most teUingiy with Mr. Hartwig 
himself. The thetsy that he was a 
jilted homosexual made further de- 
spondent by the denial of his request 
fa security duty in London came 
apart in stages. The navy was forced 
to admit that it had no proof he was 
homosexual and that he^ was, in fact. 


More devastating stiD was the 
navy’s grudging admission that Mr. 
Hartwig’s name had not been on 
the “watch bflT —job list —for the 
fatal exercise. He was a last-minute 
replacement, a circumstance that 
virtually rales out premeditation. 


Most egregious of aD was the 
navy’s miskariing and pi perfidfll 
treatment of Mr. Hartwig’s psy- 
chology. It failed to appreciate the 
degree of mental and emotional dis- 
tress necessary to drive one to an 
act of suicide and mass murder, and 
to understand how far Mr. Hartwig 
departed from this profile. 

Independent psychiatrists who re- 
viewed Mr. Halving's background, 
including more than a Atom inti- 
mate letters written during the final 
months of his life, notedauring this 
latter period a consistency of mood 
and time, structural coherence to ins 
expression, the presence (rf humor, 
the absence of any sense of hopdess- 
ness or victimization. 

They found that he was not psy- 
chotic. and suffered no dmical de- 
pression or paranoia. He (fid not 
drink excessively a use drugs. He 
functioned well on the job. The 
themes expressed in Mr. Hartwig's 
writings were loyalty to the navy, 
love of family and friend*. 

Senior navy officers expressed 
“sadness” at having to lay the Iowa 
disaster at Mr. Hartwig’s gravesite, 
but their action also spares the navy 
the anguish of contemplating 
whether its own malfeasance is doe 
all a part of the blame. Fa the 
family of the late Clayton Hartwig, 
no similar relief from an guish is 
likely to come soot 


the reforms that are necessary.” 

This was deariy a retort to the U.S. 
ambassador, Vernon Walters, who 
said recently that "it is not normal 
with two Gecmanys” and that he ex- 
pected reunification soon. According 
to his scenario, the Soviet Union will 
soon want to unload the Soviet Woe so 
it can focus an its own problems, tum- 
ing its allies loose. He seems to indode 
what has become the Red Rejection 
Front — East Germany, Chechoslova- 
kia, Romania, Cuba, Noth Korea — 
whose regimes oppose the Gorbachev 
reforms and would like them to falL 

That is a very rash view and does 
not take into account the dangers 
that a sudden crumbling of the Soviet 
empire would mean fa everybody, 
todmflng the West 

Mr. Markham, in Us survey, re- 
ported that Mr. Gorbachev told Jo- 
hannes Ran, minister-president of 
North Rhine- Westphalia, daring his 
recent visit that if he faded, “his suc- 
cessor in the Soviet Union might be a 
fierce military dictator.” Mr. Mark- 
ham noted that it could be an appeal 
for sympathy, “but it reflects an aoid- 
ingj preoccupation elsewhere.” 

President Bush, who has been deft- 
ly responsible in moderating his ap- 
proach to Poland and Hungary and 
avoiding any appearance of interven- 
tion, tossed off the remark that he 
expected the Berlin WaD to fall dur- 
ing his preadeocy, a hit risky even if 
he counts on re-election. 

This is a time that permits great 
hope. The West must encourage those 
who strive for democracy. But it must 

also soberly consider the Western ad- 
justments needed as the East lurches 
to change, and be careful not to pro- 
voke upheaval through false promises 
a dire warnings about Germany. 

The New York Tones. 


history of amicable relations between 
the MusHm Brotherhood — the main 
component of Hamas — and die 
Hashemite regime. They would not 
oppose a return to Jordanian rale. 

The' PLO*s nnwiffingness to stop 


of a PL04ed state seem too gnat a £ 
risk to the IsraeD public. On die other f 
band, having lived peaceably with 
Jordan fa 18 years, most Israelis Jj 
might be persuaded to cede land to 
Jordan in exchange fa peace and J 
prOTer security arrangements. | 

Thus, if America and the interna- a 

tional cn mTTwmify to 4 

trate their efforts on implementing Se- J 

entity Conned Resolution 242 with an ^ 
Uradj-Jordtnian accord, they might * 
find the ground largely prepared in the J 

Palestinian cany — ironically, by the - Jj 
Islamic 'I 

These possibilities are not without j] 

dangers. Both the fundamentalists || 

and the PLO advocate using any land . J 
that lsrael cedes as a springboard for ^ 

gaming more. The survival of the | 

Hashemite regime after it assumed ; f 
authority oyer a largely fundamental-!^ J 
ist Palestinian population would also /■ 

be problematic. s 

These dangers can be met. Without ii 
doubt, Israel and Jordan, as wdl as T 

any other parties to a peace agree- •£ 

meat, would have to exercise a firm 


territorial compromise. If, however, 
an end to die Israeli occupation were 
Coupled with geaerOtl5 intwwniwniil 
aid fa Palestinian econo mic devel- 
opment, much of the malaise that 
swells the ranks of extremist funda- 
mentalism today would wane. 


The writes specialties in Islamic 
fundamentalism in the occupied terri- 
tories. He contributed this comment to 
The New Fork Tunes. 
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100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1889: Stanley’s Advance capitate at certain pan 

» tnWK houa niiJrul irn 


BRUSSELS — Public attention is 
once again bong given to Mr. H. M. 
Stanley’s expedition in Equatorial 
Africa by an announcement pub- 
lished to-day fSepL 1 1] in the Moure- 
mau Giograptuque. According to this 
statement the great explorer is 
marching with fis followers upon 
Mombassa, after having fought his 
way through and conquered the Um- 
joro and Uganda countries. Stanley, 
it is further staled, has established the 
authority (rf the British East African 
Association over the vast territory 
lying between the Upper Nile and the 
East Coast continent 


ripitate at certain pants that cur.if^ 
troops have picked up in head qu»- a- 
ters, notably at Montnrirail maps, .1.-- 
docoments and personal papers 
abandoned by the enemy as well as V--. 
packets of letters received or to be 
despatched. The enemy han abas- >’. 
doned batteries of howitzers and no- ‘ 
mcrons caissons. The prisoners give a 
marked impression of destitution, VI 

rnmvmlr an J i n i 


1914: A Rapid Retreat 


The writer is Pentagon correspor 
dent far ABC News. He contribute 
this view lo The New York Tunes. 


PARIS — ‘Despite the fatigue occa- 
sioned by five days of incessant fight- 
ing, our troops are vigorously pursu- 
ing the enemy in its general retreat,” 
a French communique states. “This 


retreat appears to be more rapid than 
was the progress. It has been so pro- 


1939: War in Warsaw 

WARSAW — While the Polish’ 
Army was fighting heroically today 
[SepL 1 1] to save the Polish capital 
and at some points had pushed die-'' 
Invader back, W arsaw prepared, do- . 
spite almost uninterrupted air raids^ 
for a desperate defense and the Bo? 
lish Cabinet met at Lublin to corisid- 
er the general situation. During the ; 
day yesterday the Capi tal 
not less than fourteen raids in some . 
of which as many as seventy bomb- ' 
mg planes took part. Ol these six- - 
teen were brought down. 
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OPINION 


In the War Against Drugs, 
Let Naysayers Stand Down 


By William S afire 


TTT ASHINGTON — Political oppo- 
W sitions are in business to oppose; 
the television medium feds a need to 
provide “balance”; commentators in 
print satisfy their following by the wit 
and acerbity of their denunciation; and 
plenty of people resent anything that 
comes from a central authority. 

Add a sprinkling of voices who take 
principled umbrage at a oven position 
or undertaking and you nave the Op- 
posiablishment — the legion of super* 
skeptics and naysayers that instantly 
derides whatever comes out of any- 
body’s White House. 

Let me not knock contnuianism, 
whose flag I so often fly. It provides 
a counterweight to Caesarism and is 
needed in the braking of the president. 

But in the reaction to George Bush's 
program to reduce the narcotics traffic. 

When a cause reflects 
public sentiment, the 
loyal opposition is not 
obliged to knock it down. 

I detect a lockstep knee jerk — the 
telltale sign of the Oppostablishment on 
automatic pilot, mindlessly ramming 
that criticism is always constructive. 

We see in its order of battle the root- 
casuists, wrapping defeatism in soft-ccrc 
sophistry: Nothing can be done, they 
insist until society is transformed, until 
nobody is poor. Only then mil people in 
the inner cities stop seeking escape 
. This theory overlooks tne 
drug abuse by the rich. 
Then we have the not enough crowd, 
objecting to the mere 15 percent increase 
of money to be spent combating the 
drug traffickers next year. Senator Jo- 
seph Biden, speaking officially for the 
Democrats, donned wolf's clothing to 
out-tough talk the president. He used 
all the incendiary words of a right-wing 
kook — “narcoterrorist” is especially 
in fashion — but couldn't quite get the 
law 'n’ order melody. 

Listen to members of the more of the 
same brigade growl “nothing new." 
(Gun control is their magic ballet.) An 
assault on the casual user is surely 
a departure in the shrinking of demand, 
and use of the armed forces in interdic- 
tion mil have its impact on supply. GvQ 
liberty does not suffer when the armed 
forces are used to make certain private 
planes and boats enter the Unitea States 
through monitored corridors an d desig- 
nated airfields and harbors. 

Don’t overlook rite advocates of 
modesty in marketing. They are of- 
fended by “War On” as a combining 
form, preferring to rally the nation in 
dulcet tones. ‘’No More Slogans’* is 
their catchy slogan. 


The more thoughtful troops of the 
Oppostablishment differ with the ad- 
ministration on spending priorities, 
and argue for more to be spent on 
addict treatment and less on interdic- 
tion or prison construction. They could 
be right; they could also be wrong. 
Americans elected Mr. Bush to make 
these decisions, and if a midcourse cor- 
rection is needed, he can adjust accord- 
ingly in future years. 

The paranoid paratroops of this army 
are the conspiracy theorists: This war on 
drugs is all a secret imperialist conspiracy 
to get the United States involved in a land 
war in South America. This year, a couple 
hundred Yankee advisers to help the 
80,000 Colombian troops; tomorrow, the 
great gringo invasion. To Vietnrads, every 
intervention overseas (except to over- 
throw South Africa) is another quagmire. 

Sometimes fairness aria too much. 
When the cause reflects public senti- 
ment — and most of us agree that more 
must be done to reduce both supply of. 
and demand for, drugs — the loyal op- 
position is not obliged to knock it down, 
and the media has no responsibility to 
strain to provide balance. 

In Mr. Bush's initiative, campaign, 
strategy or (sh!) “war,” the power of 
exhortation has a public value. The pres- 
ident is in the bully pulpit; because he is, 
the subject of drug abuse has been Topic 
A for two months, which is long for the 
national attention span; this spreading 
awareness and disapproval bordering 
on alarm, may well have an effect deep 
in the popular culture. 

When his warnings on public expo- 
sure of cocaine users inhibit many of 
their parties, that will help cut demand 
at no cost; as the relentless publicity in 
mass media about dope being for dopes 
gets through to the inner cities, at least 
some peer pressure win build in the right 
direction. Don’t minim™ the power of 
mobilized public opinion. 

The Oppos tablis omen t would do well 
to focus on where the added anti-drug 
money will come from. Senator Pete 
Wilson of California put in an amend- 
ment that the Senate just adopted: elim- 
inate the franked junk-mailings by 
members of Congress and direct the 
saved $45 milli on to the drug war. 

A drop in the bucket, say the not- 
encughers. Rather than curse the dark- 
ness, Congress should light a candle: 
$45 million would rehabilitate more 
than a few addicts. 

The New York Times. 



Feeding That Ravenous News Goat 


w 


ASHINGTON — The latest news 
rage is the drug epidemic. It is 
not new. of course. Ibis epidemic has 
been ra g in g for some time. 

But the drug problem is “on the 
screen," as we say in the journalism 
trade. It is the issue du jour. “One Na- 
tion Under Drugs,” says one television 
network. “A Plague on the Nation,” 
warns another. President Bush was 
moved to declare a war on drugs. Again. 

It does not make sense, in a society 
where any topic can be pursued, that 
hard news comes in clumps as the media 
it focuses on one subject at a time, 
i this attention comes natural- 
ly — as it did when the government of 
China decided to kill peaceful protest- 
ers. But at other times, one issue seems 
to bubble suddenly out of the stew. The 
crisis ctf the moment appears and then, 
plop, disappears back into the muddle, 
replaced by the crisis of the next moment 
Pesticides were the American obsession 
of last spring. Last fall it was how nndear 
was plants woe o p eratin g . A while 
; it was drunken driving. 

Sometimes an event triggers a long 
period of obsession about one topic. 
News organizations can tefl you that a 
natural disaster or other tragedy usually 
holds the public’s attention longer than, 
say. a congressional hearing. 


Skirmishin g Over Dru g Polic y 


A Measured, Serious Plan 

RiTICS complain that there is too much law, not enough 
V/ persuasion, in the Bennett report [the Bush administra- 

j anti-drug efforts]. It retains the traditional 

dtures: 70 percent for law enforcement and 


non s 
it in 


By Eleanor Randolph 

Tunes Mirror Corp. has been study- 
ing the public's reaction to certain news 
stories over the last three years. It 
found that 80 percent of those surveyed 
were very interested in the explosion of 
the space shuttle Challenger, and 69 

MEANWHILE 

percent followed the story about the 
little girl in Texas who fell into a well 
and was finally rescued. 

But sometimes the news media sim- 
ply decide that a story is THE story. In 
the case ofprotalems at nuclear bomb 
factories, Tne New York Times first 
began focusing on ft. People who lived 
in the areas that The Tunes wrote about 
suddenly found local editors interested 
in the subject. One reporter told me 
thaz he rewrote three old stories that 
had generated almost no interest at the 
time but that, on the second go-round, 
dominated bis newspaper's front page. 

Yet those nudear-plani problems were 
closely watched by only 28 percent of the 
public, the Times Minor found. 

At other times politicians or interest 
groups try to catch the eye of the media 
giant They nse press conferences, dem- 
onstrations, anniversaries, presidential 
speeches. Some of this news can put 
a parrot to sleep. The big deal coat 
was made about the 20th anniversary 
of the Woodstock rode festival for ex- 
ample: The Times-MLrror surveys show 
that about 9 percent of the public 
was paying attention. 

The public has figured out that 
sometimes what passes for news is real- 
ly journalism’s Hamburger Helper. It 


serves to fill op die paper each day. It 
“Feeds the goal,” as one ex-newsman 
used to refer to the daily need for news. 

For some time, Washington has been 
full of stories that seem to do little 
more than feed the goat. The public 
reads about this news mostly out ot 
civic duty. Washington news has been 
out Of vogue lately. 

A Boston Globe writer, Walter Rob- 
inson, working on a story about how 
slow the news business is in August, 
decided that Washington's problem- 
wasn’t seasonal any more. “It’s been 
August all year long,” he concluded. 

Washington is fun of people who like 
their news hot. They like being at the 
center of the whirlwind. A quiet time is 
known in the trade as “death.” The drug 
story looks to the Washington press 
corps like a bus does to crowd of com- 
muters waiting in the rain. 
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Letters intended far publication 
should be addressed “ Letters to the 
Edited’ and contain the writer’s signa- 
ture, name and full address. Let- 
ters should be brief and are subject to 
editing. We cannot be responsible for 
the return af unsolicited manuscripts. 


percent Tor education, prevention and treatment. But those 
who complain (hat this skews mending to the supply rather 
than the demand side of the drug problem make die false 
assumption that law enforcement has no effect on demand. 

Of course it does. Millions of Americans who might otherwise 
have an occasional joint don’t — because it is illegal. We do not 
know how to treat crack addiction and we probably know less 
about how to prevent drug-taking in the first place. While 
studies are commissioned and collated, ordinary folk ought to 
be able to walk their streets and breathe. Stigmatize drug use. 
Punish the user. Suppress the street trade. The program is 
measured and serious. It may be as much as government can da 
Modesty, when government confronts drugs, is becoming. 

— The syndicated columnist Charles Krauthammer. 

Toughness Is Not Enough 

Oness.” Bufeven if the drug cartds^were oushecTtuid 
cocaine wiped from the face of the earth, the alienation and lade 
of confidence in the future that have spawned drug gangs would 
still be there. Amphetamines, angel dust, alcohol airplane glue 
— all made in America — would replace cocaine instantly if the 
misery of the underclass wens not reduced 
Wars are won because they become a society’s absolute 
priority. When the lives of children become more important 
than bombers, pork-barrel politics and tax breaks to the super- 
rich, America will be on its way. Until then, the sober truth is 
that Americans have the wallet but they don't have the wiL 
■ — Danny Goldberg head of die American Civil Liberties Union 
Foundation of Southern California, in the Los Angeles Times 


The Yardsticks of Success 

/^vNE CURIOUS aspect of the Bennett report is the modesty 
of its goals. Mr. Bennett, for example, wants to achieve an- 
annual drop of 5 percent in the nation’s illicit drug use, when ft 
has declined about 12 percent a year since 1985.He wants to 
reduce annnal cocaine use by 5 percent, although it has dropped 
at a rate of more than 10 percent a year over the past three years. 

The strategy’s impact should be measured by reductions in 
the effects of drug abuse and drug dealing: the numbers of # 

addicted babies, the rate of transmission of the AIDS virus by Vote- Watching m Panama 
intravenous drug users, the numbers of drug-related airufis and _ 3 ° __ 

children arrested for rivaling These are painful reminders of a 
continuing failure to respond effectively to the drug crisis. 

— Mathea Falco, a lawyer, and author of u Winning the Drug 
War: A National Strategy, ” writing in The New York Times. 


Greg Schneiders, a political consul- | - 

tant in Washington, put it this way: All 

these people are here— both journalists 

and politicians — because they wanted 
to be in the national sootlisht- When the 


spotlight is turned off, they get very 
uncomfortable and try to find ways to 
get it to turned on again. It’s a serious 
problem, drugs, but a tittle contrived. 

Michael Robinson, an associate pro- 
fessor of government at Georgetown 
University, says that for Washington ^ 
journalists the drug story is also conve- & 
nienL Television, cameramen need only & • >3 

go across town to find the worst example | . 

of what crack does to a community. j|> 

But the rhythm of news is such that k. 
even drugs — with its subthemes of ^ 
murder, money and sex — cannot feed jgt 
the goat forever. Look far a new crisis i 
by, say, the last week in September. 

Washington Post Writers Group. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Contrary to Thomas H am m ar ber g’ s 
article (*. Elections Need World Superri- 
jbfemxi 


Jail Some Movie Stars, Too 

L OWER-CLASS drug use in America is at least as old as the 
/ Republic. It has often been encouraged as a way to pacify 
the desperate and dangerous. Watching Indians obediently 
crossing the Mississippi into Arkansas, de TocaueviUe asked 
Sum Houston how big an army was needed to keep them so 
docile. “Doesn’t take guns,” Houston said. “We use brandy.” 

Many black Americans have long believed that the availabil- 
ity of drugs in Mack slums was a control agent condoned by 
white leadership. Things only changed, they would say, when 
young blacks turned to PCP and crack — drugs that tended to 
make people more violent and dangerous to the society. 

As cocaine became the drug erf fancy choice, the drug 
business moved to new levels of profitability. So much money is 
involved that even a president and a motivated nation will have 
great trouble trying to break it. But the upper-dass problem 
could be shrunk if a few movie stars and advertising executives 
were thrown into jarf with lower-class losers and users. 

— The syndicated columnist Richard Reetes. 


sum," Opinion, Aug. 25), the problem m 
Panama was not the failure of the elec- 
tion observation effort, but the Noriega 
regime's unwillingness to recognize a 
victory by the opposition coalition. The 
National Democratic Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs, which previously spon- 
sored high-level observer delegations far 
elections in the Philippines, Haiti, Chile, 
Pakistan and Paraguay, conducted a 
comprehensive and effective monitoring 
of the Panamanian election campaign, 
the voting and the counting process. 

The effort began two months before 
the Panamanian elections with the dis- 
patch of a delegation representing for- 
mer President Jimmy Carter of the 
United States and President Carios 
Andris Perez of Venezuela that cri- 
tiqued the election laws and evaluated 
the campaign environment. 

Subsequently, NDI teamed with its 
Republican Party counterpart to orga- 
nize a 28-member imemanonal delega- 


tion for the elections. The delegation] 
visited polling sites throughout the 
country and monitored the counting 
ballots. The day after the elections, ' 
ition identified the nature of 
I and, based cm an. assessment of ; 

t-oount operation conducted by 

' i laity group in Panama, enc 

the opposition victory. 

Mr. H ainmar b ag is c or rect in : 
that the idea of inter nationally < 

served elections is gaming increased act 
ceptance. However, the need is not fog 
more standards; as Mr. Hat 
notes, the International Human Right 
Law Group’s “Gtnddxoes far Intemafi 
tiooal Election Observing,” published ifl 
1984 and used by various organiz a tion} 
since then, sets forth basic standards 
a procedural and substantive nature: 

Bat the international communitf 
should deny legitimacy to any r 
assumes office after a fraudulent dectiot® 
LARRY GARBER. 
Senior consultant. 
National Democratic Institute 
for International Affairs. 

Washington. 





There’s so much 
more about the 
new Volvo 740. 




BORN 


More power, more safety, more 
comfort and more environmental 
protection. 

The reborn Volvo 740 has a 
host of “new look" technological 
features, including an optional 
third generation turbocharger 
that provides more power faster. 
A diagnostic system filled to all 
our 4-cylinder catalysed engines 
eases fault-finding during servic- 
ing; and warns drivers ifa fuel or 
ignition fault occurs that would 
create high emission levels. 
Naturally, the new Volvo 740 
; maintains our deep rooted safety 
tradition. A new automatic diffe- 
rential lock available on some 
models ensures bet ter tract ion on 


slippery' road surfaces, while the | new front grill is complemented 


Volvo safely belt tensioner further 
lifts our acclaimed level of crash 
safety. We even provide an airbag 
as an optional extra on our conti- 
nental European models. 

iSor does the Volvo 740 
stint when ii comes to comfort. 
The ortho paedically-designed 
seats help take the stress out 
of driving, while our advanced 
optional electronic climate con- 
trol unit religiously maintains 
the desired interior temperature 
whatever the weather. 

The distinctive appeal of the 
Volvo 740 has been boosted by 
design changes giving the car a 
softer, rounder look. An attractive 


by re-styled headlamps. Plastic 
frontwing liners give 
increased protection \- 
againsi dirt and rust 
while reducing inte- 
rior road noise. 

.And because we 
care deeply about 
the environment.rhe 
Volvo 740 is being 
equipped with pro- 
bably the world’s 
most efficient sys- 
tems tor emission control. 

Take a close look at how much 
the reborn Volvo 740 offers. We 
know you’ll be impressed. 

VOLVO 
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Colombia Looks to the Costs 

Winning the Drug War Means an Economic Depression 


By Joseph B. Treaster 

Sen- York Timet Service 

BOGOTA — As Colombia's 
stepped-up campaign against drug 
trafficking goes into its fourth 
week, many Colombians are divid- 
ed over the wisdom of trying to 
shut down abruptly the country’s 
most lucrative industry. 

Both government and indepen- 
dent economists say that a sudden 
halt to the drug trade, which last 
year yielded 54 billion, would 
■throw the country into a deep re- 
cession that might last four or five 
years. 

Government officials deny that 
economic concerns are a factor. 

“President Virgdio Barco Vargas 
is committed to this fight." a gov- 
ernment official said. “I've never 
heard any government ministers or 
important pressure groups argue 
that we should soften the effort for 
economic reasons.” 

He added. “On the other hand, 
there are decent people who would 
prefer to keep things as they were." 

Immediately after President 
Banco declared war on the drug 
traffickers on Aug. 19. 1 1.000 peo- 
ple were arrested and hundreds of 
planes, boats, cars and weapons 
were seized. 

But since then the traffickers 
have had the government on the 
defensive with almost nightly 
bombings in Medellin, the coun- 
try’s drug trafficking hub. and spo- 
radic attacks in the capital. 

The income from cocaine last 
year was more than three times the 
SU billion expected this year from 
coffee. Colombia's leading legal ex- 
port. Eighty’ percent of the cocaine 
consumed in the United States is 
processed in Colombia. 

The Colombian government and 


independent economists estimate 
that as much as 51.5 billion in drug 
trafficking profits circulated in the 
Colombian economy last year, ac- 
counting for 20 percent of the 
country's total export earnings. 

By some estimates, as many as 
300,000 of Colombia’s 32 minion 
people may be directly or indirectly 
employed in the cocaine business 
and as many as 12 million may 
benefit from the proceeds. 

“If the narcotics trafficking 
stopped suddenly," said Fernando 
Teryo Galarza of the Department 
of National Planning, “it would be 
like having a coffee crisis and oil 
crisis at the same tune.” 

In recovering from a cocaine- 
induced recession, economists said. 
Colombia would need substantial 
aid from the United States and oth- 
er countries. 

Colombia might also ask for le- 
niency in repaying its 516 billion 
foreign debt, which now devours 42 
percent of its export earnings. 

The drug barons have amassed 
fortunes that exceed anything pre- 
viously known in Colombia. 

■ Ex-Medellin Major Killed 

Gunmen on Monday killed a for- 
mer mayor of Medellin who cru- 
saded to oust drug cartels, news 
agencies reported from Bogotd. 

The police said that Pablo Pclacz 
GonzMez, 45. was hit by seven bul- 
lets fired from a taxi by at least two 
gunmen as he was bemg driven to 
the offices of his metal products 
company. His driver was killed and 
a bodyguard wounded. 

Mr. Pelaez, who served from 
1984 to 1986, founded a local civic 
drive called “Love for Medellin," 
aimed at riiminating drugs 
crime. Last week, troops inMedel- 
lin arrested suspected leaders of a 


cocaine “hit squad” that mockingly 
called itself “Love for Medellin.” 

Near Medellin, invaders set fire 
to a farm owned by the head of the 
government oil company. 

Meanwhile, Justice Minister 
Monica de Greff. , who went to the 
United States last month amid 
death threats by drug trafficker, 
returned to Colombia on Sunday 
night and met Monday with Presi- 
dent Barco. her office said. 

In Atlanta, the reputed finance 
chief of the Medellin “cartel," 
Eduardo Martinez Romero, plead- 
ed not guilty to laundering $1.2 
billion in drug profits. He was hdd 
without bond. (AP, Reuters) 

■ Offensive in Pern 

A joint Peruvian-American anti- 
thug force has begun a major offen- 
sive against cocaine traffickers in 
Peru, including raids that de- 
stroyed three jungle laboratories in 
a day, after a seven-month halt in 
operations, the Los Angeles Times 
reported from Bogoti. 

[In Washington. President 
George Bush said Monday there 
was “no contemplation" of combat 
roles for U.S. servicemen sent to 
Latin America. The Associated 
Press reported .] 

The missions were flown by heli- 
copter on Friday from the newly 
expanded base at Santa Lucia in 
the heart of the Upper Huallaga 
Valley, which is protected try mine 
fields, sandbag bonkers and sensi- 
tive electronic detection gear. 

As many as nine American-pilot- 
ed helicopters, armed with twin M- 
60 machine guns, ferry anils of six 
Peruvian police officers and two 
U.S. Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration agents on each of the 
strikes, the spokesman said. 


CHINA: Tension Mounts as Anniversary Approaches 


(Continued from page I) 
clock ever since the army invaded 
the city and forced the students off 
the square in the early morning 
hours of June 4. The soldiers now 
permit only those with special 
passes to enter the square. Auto- 
mobiles, buses and bicycles can 
pass by the square, but pedestrians 
are not allowed to walk near it 
Security officials are checking 
identification papers throughout 
Beijing to prevent “counterrevolu- 
tionaries" and outsiders from infil- 
trating the city. Gty residents must 
carry papers wherever they go. 

Starting Friday, citizens 
throughout the country must carry 
their identification cards. 

The presence of martial law 
troops still pervades the capital. 
Martial law was imposed May 20, 
Mien thousands of soldiers at- 


tempted to enter the city only to be 
blocked by hundreds of thousands 
of Beijing citizens. 

The authorities justify martial 
law by asserting that the army must 
guard agains t “bad dements” who 
seized weapons from soldiers dur- 
ing demonstrations near Tianan- 
men Square. 

Many citizens suspect that some 
leaders, such as the unpopular 
prime minis ter, Li Peng, want to 
keep a mili tary grip on Beijing be- 
cause they can use it to crush their 
opponents and maintain political 
control. 

Press reports say that Beijing will 
begin to look like a sea of flowers 
around SepL 15, with a milli on 
flower pots set out to honor the 
anniversary. 

At Tiananmen Square, 1 1 huge 


sunflowers Mil be sculpted from 
smaller flowers. The flowers are to 
represent r hino s ].l billion peo- 
ple. 

At roughly the same spot where 
the student protesters erected then- 
goddess of democracy statue, the 
government will erect a statue por- 
traying a quartet of idealized Chi- 
nese Communists — a soldier, a 
worker, a peasant and an intellec- 
tual. 

The government has flooded 
Beijing with good quality food in 
an apparent effort to mollify citi- 
zens who have cfwnpteinftd about 
shortages and high prices. 

Recent press reports proclaimed 
that residents of the capital now 
have access to more low-priced 
milk and eggs than urban dwellers 
elsewhere in China. 


EAST: 

Move Splits Bloc 

(Continued bum page 1) 

public is an inalienable part of the 
Warsaw Treaty," Tass said. ‘It is 
our true friend and ally." 

The Soviet press has also practi- 
cally ignored the mass exodus of 
East German refugees to West Ger- 
many via Hungary and Austria. 
But the Kremlin has pointedly re- 
fused to intervene in the dispute 
between Hungary and East Germa- 
ny. 

During visits to Bonn and Paris 
earlier this year, the Soviet leader, 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev, brushed 
aside questions about Goman re- 
unification. He said that the Berlin 
wall, constructed by East Germany 
to stop a flood of refugees to the 
West, “may vanish when the condi- 
tions that brought it into being dis- 
appear." 

As part of a fundamental schism 
in the Warsaw Pact — a split 
caused, in part, by the changes un- 
der way in the Soviet Union — the 
Prague government has joined with 
East Germany in s taunchl y resist- 
ing the tide of electoral and eco- 
nomic ehang g that has radically al- 
tered the political landscape of 
both Poland ar>H Hungary m the 
past nine months. 

As Poland and Hungary move 
toward a West European political 
model of free markets and open 
elections. East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia have stayed with a 
Communist system strictly con- 
trolled by aging party officials. 

A Western diplomat in Budapest 
said Monday that the Hungarian 
decision appeared to have been a 
“surgical solution" to an intracta- 
ble problem. 

“It does substantially alleviate 
what has been an awful dOemma 
for the Hungarian government," he 
said. “The feeling in the Hungarian 
government was to go in favor of a 
surgical solution, of drib- 

bling out the agony day after day 
with the escape of few East Ger- 
mans into Austria.” 


■ U.S. Lauds Action 

The United States praised Hun- 
gary on Monday for having had the 
courage to let East Germans emi- 
grate to the West and urged East 
Germany to institute political and 
economic changes, Rentere report- 
ed from Washington. 

A State Department deputy 
spokesman, Richard A Boucher, 
said Hungary’s unilateral action al- 
lowing thousands of East Ge rman 
emigrants to cross into Austria to- 
ward West Germany had “coura- 
geously resolved what threatened 
to become a problem of great mag- 
nitude.” 


GERMANS: Thousands Surge Across Hungarian Frontier Into West 


(CoBtmoed from page 1) 
head-on — at least in the case of 
ethnic German refugees — - Mr. 
Kohl vowed, “We will turn no one 
away." 

He dismissed as “ignorant bar 
banter” the complaints of some 
West Germans that refugees were 
streaming westward for purely eco- 
nomic reasons. 

“They don't see that these people 
have left their homes, their jobs, 
their friends and their loved ones in 
order to live here," Mr. Kohl re- 


proached the resentful “How great 
the oppression must be for than to 
give up everything.” 

Hans-Dietrich Genscber, West 
Germany’s foreign minister, 


government for allowing thousands 
of East Germans to travel to the 
West a decision he said was proof 
of the humanitarian spirit of Hun- 
gary’s reformist movement. 

In a message to his Hungarian 
counterpart, Gyula Horn, he 
praised what he called “the brave 


TEMPLE: New Envoy in Prague 


(Continued from page 1} 

1969 when President Richard Nix- 
on made her a U.S. delegate to the 
United Nations. President Gerald 
R. Ford made her ambassador to 
G hana in 1974, and later the first 
woman to hold the position of 
White House chief of protocol 
That ended when a Democrat, Jim- 
my Carter, took over the presiden- 
cy in 1977. 

Mrs. Blade brings many surpris- 
appoate qualities to the new 


ingly, 

job. 


She has, as she described in her 
1988 autobiography “Child Star,” 
published by McGraw-Hffl, an ac- 

the instinctive feeffor the ways of 
professional diplomats (saying to- 
day is “31 August” instead of “Au- 
gust 31,” for example), and the 
skills of personal diplomacy that 
put her young Marine guards, who 
may have heard about her movie 
career from their grandmothers, if 
at aU, as much at ease as Mr. Husak 
is with her. 

What she says she wants to do 
now is improve U.S. relations with 
Czechoslovakia and urge the 
i4iangp< here that are necessary to 
bring about that improvement — 
an aid to restrictions on human 
rights, freedom of speech and as- 
sembly. 

She said she recognized that it 
would not be easy. mu. Husak and 
his colleagues are in power because 
they damped down on those rights 
at Soviet insistence in 1968. long 


Kohl Re-elected Party Chief 

Revierr 

BREMEN, West Germany — 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl was re- 
elected chairman of his Christian 
Democratic party on Monday bat 
with a record number of votes 
against Him. More than three-quar- 
ters of the delegates at the party 
congress voted for Mr. Kohl to stay 
on as party leader for the next two 
years and take them into the 1990 
general election, but 147 of the 738 
delegates voted against the chan- 
cellor, who was the only candidate. 


% 


decision of the Hungarian govern; 
menL We shall not forget this act. 

Mr. Horn said agreements be- 
tween Hungary and its CommiKusi 
neighbors damaged 
and some should be dropped or 

changed. 

Commenting in an interview 
with the Spanish newspaper ABU 
Mr. Horn said he did not expat 
relations with East Bairn to be 
affected by suspension of the *0- 
vear-oM pact under which the two 
countries agreed not to allow each 


before Mikhail S. Gorbachev had 
allowed the winds of change to 
blow from Moscow and through 
Eastern Europe. 

“I was in Vienna in August 1968 
for a meeting of the International 
Federation of Multiple Sclerosis 
Societies, of which I was co- 
founder, and we wanted a 20th 
country to join," she s aid. “They 
asked for a volunteer to go to 
Prague to get Czechoslovakia to do 
it, and my band always goes up 
first." 

“I got a visa and bought a one- 
way ticket to Prague on the train, 
and got here on 17 August,” she 
went on, remembering how a dele- 
gation of journalists and officials 
escorted her to the Alcron Hotel on 
Stepanska Street Things went weC, 
and by Aug. 20 the Czechs were 
about to join. 

“I was having a meeting with the 
rector of Charles University, and at 
4 P.M. a secretary came in and told 
me, Tour meeting with Mr. Dub* 
cek in 15 minutes is canceled — he 
is all tied up.’ Those woe the exact 
words.” 

Unaware of what was happen- 
ing, Mrs. Black said, she returned 
to the Akron, where she gave a 
press conference that lasted, as 
th o se do in this part of die 
world, for five hours. By the time 
she finished, it was too late for 
dinner and she went to bed. 

“At 1 1 1 got a strange phone call 
from a gentleman speaking mostly 
Czech,” she said. “1 understood 
‘airport’ and *you most crane down 
to lobby,’ and of course I didn't. At 
10 minutes to midnight, I began 
hearing sbdBng, shooting, and I 
think a bomb, but I thought it was a 
drill 

“It wasn’t until the next day that 
guide came bade and told me: 
fou will not see Mr. Dubcek, and 
you will not leave from the airport 
today. We have been invaded.’ 
There were tears in her eyes. 

“That night, after curfew, in the 
lobby looking out at the street. I 
saw a Czech middle-aged woman 
shaking her fist at the soldiers. She 
was shot in the stomach and went 
down. That was a bad sight. 

“Nothing crushes freedom as 
substantially as a tank. ” 


Shaky Temple Black 


Reports Say 
Honeckerlsin 
Failing Health 

The Assoamed Press 

HAMBURG — The health 
of the East German leader, 
Erich Hosecker, who under- 
went gall bladder surgery last 
month, has deteriorated badly, 
the West German news media 
reported Monday. 

Government officials in 
Bonn declined to comment on 
the reports. 

TheZDF television network 
quoted Western diplomatic 
sources in Hungary as saying 
that the medical condition erf 
Mr. Honecker. 77. had “dete- 
riorated considerably.” 

The Bfld newspaper also 
said Mr. Honecker’s health 
had worsened badly and, cit- 
ing unidentified sources in 
East Berlin, said be had “lost 
the will to live.” 

Communist Party sources in 
East Berlin, mentioning “clear 
signs” that Mr. Honecker’s 
mental capacity was failing 
said over the weekend that his 
health problems had delayed 
several top-level decisions. 


NYT 


Other’s nationals to leave for third 
countries even if they had visas. 

He added that another refugee 
problem was b e ginnin g —that of 
Romanian. Czechoslovak and So- 
viet citizens in Hungary. “They can 
leave but they have problems find- 
ing countries which win accept 
than,” he said. “In October an of- 
fice of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees wiD 
open in Budapest, which wQl allevi- 
ate the situation.” 

( Reuiers, AP. VPI J 

BORDER: 

Joyous Refugees 

(Continoed from page I) 

crossed into Nickdsdorf, dozens of 
refugees jumped out to dance in the. 
streets. 

“At last!" one said. “I don’t be- 
lieve it!" 

West Germany prepared about 
6.500 beds for the refugees, most ot 
than in tent cities around Bavaria^ 

Austria, which waived visa re-' 
quirements and reduced customs! 
formalities for the East Germans, 
sent two special trains to collect 
refugees from a camp at Zanka, on 
F-ake Balaton. Several cars on the 
regular Budapest-to- Vienna ex-, 
press train were reserved for the 
refugees. The Austrians also pro- 
vided 80 buses, while West Germa- 
ny provided 40 train cars to trans- 
port refugees arriving without 
automobiles. 

Most of the refugees who arrived- 
by car drove straight through Aus- 
tria, and the first headlights were 
seen coming through fog at the Su- 
ben checkpoint at 3 AM. By mid- 
moming, about 2,000 refugees had 
reached West German territory. 

West German officials, revising 
their estimates upward, said they 
expected up to 10,000 refugees on 
the first day of the exodus. 

Many families had been on vaca- 
tion in Hungary when they learned 
about East Germans taking refuge 
in West German diplomatic mis- 
sions in Budapest, Prague and East 
Berlin. 

“It started out as a game, bat 
well two weeks in a Red Cross 
camp and here we are," said an 
engineering student from Dresden. 

(AFP, AP. NYT. WP, Roam) 


A genet France-Presse 

PORT MORESBY. Papua New- 
Guinea — John Bflta, a provincial 
official on Bougainville la and, whs 
kilted Monday by gunmen, au- 
thorities said. It was the first mur- 
der of a government official since 
landowners launched a guerrilla 
war against the huge AustraHan- 
run copper mine on the island ■" ** 
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f*amily,fn£nds and business 
associates in the US. are so easy to 
teach with the AT&T Card 
- ‘ Nocoiflsaie needed, since ail 
your calls are automatically billed to 
ypurVISA®or MasterCard® account. 

And you’ll get an itemized monthly 
statement - 

lb apply, all you need is a valid 
US. Passport, and a valid VISA® or 
MasterCard®* • • 

Just call one of the 24-hour 
toll-free** numbers below for your 
application, and ask far extension 174; 

Belgium 11 7658 
Denmark 0434 0268 
Erancel9~*059O2127 
Italy 1678 74 090 
Netherlands 06***022 0062 
Sweden 020 795616 
Switzerland 046 05 3060 
United Kingdom 0800 89 1132 
West Germany 01 30 98 69 

From other countries, write to: 

AT&T Ixaematoial Information Center 
, FO. Box 619475 
DJOT Airport, Texas 75261-9990 
■ USA • ■ 

^Must be issued by a U.S. bank. 

■Some countries may charge a nominal fee as oart 
of toWree service. 

•Await second efiat tone. 
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Calvin Klein 
In London With 
New Obsession 


InremarumaJ Herald Tribune 

ONDON — Calvin Klein 


L ONDON — Calvin Klein 
came of age in 1989. He set up 
his now bOlzcrn-doQar company 21 
years ago, with, as die fas hb iz leg- 
end has it, a 52,000 loan from Barry 
Schwartz, his friend from the 
Bronx. 

This year, there are other signs of 
maturity in 47-year-old Calvin 
Klein’s perennially boyish persona. 

He is in London this week with 
his horseback-riding wife Kelly to 
launch his new fragrance, Eterni- 
ty, named after a ring from the 
Duchess of Windsor collection 
that Kirin bought his wife along 
with a string of milk-white royal 
pearls. 

“Love, marriage, commitment, 1 
think it is a feeling that is happen- 
ing all over, a romance with com- 
nntment is what today’s modem 
woman wants," says Klein, whose 
memorable ads appeared 10 years 

SUZY MENKES 

ago with Brooke Shields in skin- 
tight Klein jeans pouting, “Noth- 
ing comes between me and my Cal- 
vins." 

A lot has happened in the last 
decade, and Calvin Klein has an 
uncanny knack of anticipating 
changes in the public mood, which 
now decrees that sex is going out 
of fashion. The designer’s last fra- 
grance, Obsession, with its ads of 
writhing naked bodies, was pri- 
marily responsible for pushing 
fragrance sales in the united 
States and Canada to 5400,000 at 
retail 

*T am a pretty stable person, but 
I am obsessed with my work," 
Klein said then. “1 am obsessed 
also with my daughter and X get 
very intense about our relation- 
s'. Everybody has an obses- 
sion.” 

That was a pretty accurate sum- 
ming up of the aspirational having- 
it-all era in the mid-1980s. Earlier, 
when Klein hoisted an ad for men's 
underpants high above Times 
Square — and then launched an 
almost identical line for women — 
he also encapsulated a fashion and 
sociological moment, the erotic an- 
drogyny of the 1980s, 

So, now that Calvin Klein speaks 
up for “romance with commit- 
ment," should we believe that this 
is a message for fashion and society 
i the 1990s? 

- -{Jhioughout the advertising- 

f T/\aig*- oorv 

r^ Or^within the framework 
j aSt hc built with his early coDec- 
bans. 


They have always had an archi- 
tectural simplicity, a spareness and 
lack of fuss that has made Kirin 
king of American sportswear. His 
fashion heroine, he says, is Claire 
McCardeB, whose functional clas- 
sics in the 1940s shook American 
fashion free from the influence of 
Paris. 

*1 take risks with my dothes,” 
Kkm is prepared to admit. “I am 
willing to make things so pure and 
understated that they could be de- 
pressingly boring. I have the guts to 
do what I believe in fashion.” In 
spite of his international reputa- 
tion, Calvin Klein’s business has 
been built entirely in America. 
Now he is launching Us line at 
Harvey Nichols in London, as a 
bridgehead to the rest of Europe. 

“Within five years, Calvin Klein 
products will be available through- 
out Europe," says a spokesman for 
the company, although it is likely 
that only Barry Schwartz, who is a 
30-percent equity partner with 
Klan and oversees the business 
side, would make that decision. 
However, as the fragrances are now 
owned by the multinational com* 
pany Unilever, it might see a Euro- 
pean distribution of the clothing as 
a necessary complement to fra- 
grance sales. 

Calvin Klein's current collection 
is also .American, in that it is built 
on the active, Big Country lifestyle 
that Calvin ana Kelly have now 
adopted. 

They have refurbished their 
home in East Hampton, New York, 
with glowing hearths and old oak 
floors, representing a return to 
“real values." They spend quality 
time at another home in Palm 
Beach, where Klein is following in 
Kelly’s hoof prints by taking up 
riding as well as sailing and tennis. 

Even their five-story town house on 
Manhattan's Upper East Side is 
now filled with Shaker furniture. 

It is a long way from the Warhol 
whirlpool of downtown social life, 
into which Kirin plunged after his 
first marriage was over. He finished 
up checking into a detoxification 
dime. 

Excess, opulence and extrava- 
gance are over in fashion for the 
1990s. But Calvin Klein has a very 
light hand with luxury. 

“1 like clothes that slide when the 
body moves,'’ he says. 

His cabled cashmere sweaters, 
the color of double cream, lap but- 
uini'tac -os pare; son after pihx- 
nnged as facial skin. A wrap silk 
blouse slivers across the breast 
above plain blade pants. Even 






Bayreuth Opens Tokyo Hall 


By Steven R. Weasman 

New York Times Service 


Sinopoli, the contour, said mg to Japan under c«po«c^on- 

sa?S» S-aSSAMa 


season. For lour mgnts, me last or r 

them Sunday, the lObhard Warner covered, n«ed pu so 

Festival from Bayreuth, West Ger- scen by the audience, as Wagner 

many, offered its sumptuous pro- . . ■ . 

auction of the composer's Tann- In for 

hauser” in the opemngof Tokyo’s 

sleekest and nemstcultural center configured fifferentiy, with .fora 


to the cheers of audiences and the 
acclaim of Japan’s critics. 

Each night, Wolfgang Wagner, 
grandson of the c o mp oser and the 
artistic director of the festival 


seen by the audience. asWagner firi^siid^^^ng 
_arified_ the Bayreuth group was aoout 

^faLhfition, for acoustical rea- million and that the 
sons, thearcbestra at Bayreuth is would 
configured differently, with, for ex- pany would TiU the gap- 

ampJeTtbe first violins to the right The Bayreutii apprarmwe here 
oflta conductor instead cf the left, was a ^ 

There had to be several days of rayor 
rehearsals in the Orchard Hall’s Many of Tokyo s 
SSSSnri orchestra pit and halls and theater? haye^ be®bu* 

there were acoustical rehearsals by large txeporaaoosttat corat 


> ft fm&M 


V* M 


^Sdat^^SS SSLrsu^StSrSS 

5? “i^Bunkamura (Otimre ^ ti^^SmwlSrir biSess. 

vm^) here, accepting audience "^SKhStb^ade about ta addition, blesses. sponsor 

58 SSSS Sasssssgs 

aSKSsE sggfitfr Isess * 26 

nies_ and subtle horizontal and ver- tens of thousands of 


Wolfgang Wagner and the entire 
company were extremely pleased 
with the rich acoustics of the new 
2,150-seal hall a shoebox-shaped 
auditorium with swept-back balco- 
nies and subtle horizontal and ver- 


tical lines. “Ifs a phenomenal * cs * rcs S ls *' 
j « cc~-i mg that the new 


sound,” one official said. 


li said, add- 
had a “very 



Pbomtry Moore/lx* 

The designer Calvin Hein, top rigjit, and at left Ms outfit with wrap top and soft pants and, at lower 
right, a combination of cable-knit cashmere sweater with shearing jacket and jodhpurs. 


checked backing jackets have the 
sensuous drape of silk and cash- 
mere woven into the tweed. 

Calvin Kirin has made big mon- 
ey out of fashion through diversi- 
fying into menswear, the infamous 
jeans, cosmetics, belts and under- 
wear. The company’s total turn- 
grance sales/ is SI .2 billion. But 
pan of the designer’s superstar 
status comes from his own person- 
ality — the film-star good looks. 


the ocean-blue eyes and the wife 
he took in his own blonde, clean- 
cut image. She is his one-time as- 
sistant Kelly Rector. 

HU status is recognized not just 
by ihe inevitable invitation to the 
Makom Forbes birthday blowout, 
but by a reception held Monday 
Park home of U.S. Ambassador 
Henry Cal to and his wife, Jessica 
Luring Calvin Klein to Harvey 
Nichols is a coup for the Knights- 


bridge shop in its store war with the 

more famous Hatreds down the 
road 

But what of the future? There are 
signs that Calvin Klein’s new, re- 
laxed lifestyle has dampened his 
passion for fashion. He seems less 
and less willing to talk clothes. 

— o 1 **»■■« Mw ^tU2 

Street premises in New York ate 
also seeing less of him. There is talk 
that he and Barry Schwartz mi gh t 
sell up to an ardent suitor. 


Japan has long been a stopping ctea£ sound with good resonant 2jWM,mdu< 
pointfbr major opera companies, which is extraordinary consdenng lei dancers, 
baflet troupes audwSas of the irnmber of new halls with <hsap- *ree “ 

Europe tmdXnerica. printing acoustics. DnsfaU Mi 

Butti* Bayreuth 1 Festival's ap- JheBayi^li opera and (horns *p«seubm 

pearance was acoupfor the Tokyo wffl also poform orchestrriand sports stadu 

GroopTa bosinS^nglomcrate of JScE 

department stores, supennackets, m Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya and Ta- careen 

Tobm Group built the S160 mfl- Ctolu^ra Artists Management aplaceoffl 

lion ffiSa and lured Bay- ^ STSrisari 

reuth to open it by bringing us nance, said Wolfgang 1 Wagier was and polsan 
cfatWorcbStra and — taxed by the unusual idea of travel- crow&ofL 

291 people in all — to perform 
outside of Germany for the first 

time since the founding of the festi- SSS 

val by the composer in 1876. CCC 

Tim sets had to be brilt in Japan, iff 

however, since they could not be {_ J J J _ 

SHIRIN CASHMERE 

weeksago. 

“You know, tickets are very ex- 
pensive at Bayreuth, and it is next 
to impossible to get seats anyway," 
said Giuseppe Sinopoli, conductor 
of the “Tannhiuser” performances 

here and at Bayraith. “I guess the . 

Japanese found it easier to bring 
Bayreuth here." 

The first performance was Sept. 

2 and the last was Sunday night, 
when the audience seemed to re- 
spond especially to the rich, mrilow j 
but in rimaig sound. Richard Ver- 
salle sang TannhSuser, Wolfgang 
Brcndd was Wolfram and Cheryl 
Studer was Elisabeth. 

The reviews have been unusually 
favorable; with one critic describ- 
ing the performance as u & feast” 
and another as “intoxicating.” 

“From the start of the first note." 
wrote Kyotatsn Miyoshi in TheTo- 
irun » ■ — “t wa« surrounded 
by sound as rich anadeep as 
breathing. This was a victory of 
both the condnclor and the onhes- 
tra. 1 was overjoyed by the world of 
Bayreuth coming to Tokyo.” 


stadium. 

For “Aida,” tens of thousands ot 
people in the stands saw a cast of 
2.000, including acrobats and bal- 

. . I _ mliint 


three live elephants and a. zebra. 
This faH Mitsubishi Electric Corp. 
is presenting “Caimen" at another 
sports stadium. 

Many people predict that toe 
cultural center could greatly affect 
the character of hs neighborhood, 
the Shtbuya area of western Tokyo, 
a of flwjtiting neon signs, res- 
tanrants, movie theaters, discos 
anti pnl.^aring ni ghtlif e fOT huge 
crowds of Jananese in their 20s. 


PARIS: 

24 Rue Du Boccodor 
75008 Parts 
49.52 03.60 

LONDON: 

51 Beauchamp Place 
SW3 

01-581 1936 



Trove of Lanvin Drawings Will Be Auctioned 


lntemationat Herald Tribune 

L ONDON — An unprecedent- 
ed fashion archive, 23 albums 
with more than 2,000 delicately col- 
ored illustrations, is coming up for 
sale at Sotheby’s. 

The precise and evocative draw- 
ings, with swatches of the original 
materials, were done in the 1920s 
for the Paris house of Jeaxme Lan- 
vin. They crane, like real live wom- 
en, in all shapes and sizes; an inge- 
nue in a dainty sky-blue tulle dance 
dress; a skinny sophisticate in 
steel-gray coat swagged with fur; a 
matriarch in blade with stars span- 
gled across trumpet sleeves. 

“There has never been another 
collection like it on the market 
ever,” says Kerry Taylor, costume 
consultant to Sotheby’s, which will 


auction the albums in London on 
Sept. 19. 

“What makes them so interesting 
is that they are so representative of 
Jeanne Lanvin's work. They have 
the sample of fabric, silly romantic 
names and they tell you about vari- 
ations on types of fastenings. As an 
archive for research, this is un- 
equaled and a great find.” 

Jeanne Lanvin was a designer 
working at the same time as Coco 
Chanel but from a different print 
of view. Lanvin relished the flutter- 
ing femininity of ribbons and bows 
although she adopted the geomet- 
ric lines and straight silhouettes of 
the flapper period. 

The albums have a butterfly- 
wing piettmess as gauzy starts bil- 
low out from the shimmy dresses, 
and ruffles cascade down from the 


dropped waist. Sweet-pea pinks 
and blues dominate colors and flat, 
stylized flowers are a favorite deco- 
ration. Yet, linear and geometric 
designs for border prints and em- 
broideries prove that Jeanne Lan- 
vin was also a 1920s modernist. 

“You see first the sugary colors, 
the roses and Catherine wheels on 
ribbon," says Kerry Taylor. “There 
are also dramatic effects. Jeanne 
Lanvin used black a lot with red.” 
Taylor has been able to match up 
one illustration (of a black taffeta 
dress with pink and blue ribbon 
flowers and bird of paradise em- 
broidered plumes) to a 1920s dress 
coincidentally offered in the same 
sale. 

The drawings come not from the 
hand of the designer, who never 
learned to draw, but from a variety 


ACROSS 

1 Show great 
pleasure 
5 Fly into pieces 

10 Two together 

14 Not in a good 
way 

is A daughter of 
Zeus 

16 Lotion potion 

17 Mind the store 

19 Jazzman's 
repeated 
melodic phrase 

20 Guard against 

21 Daily dozen, e.g. 

23 Maurice 

Chevalier's 
theme song 

25 Jack, of "Flower 
Drum Song" film 

26 Withered 

29 G.J. duds 

31 Noxious Dy 

36 A Gardner 

37 City on the 
Mohawk 

39 Move like a 
worm 

40 Expedite 

43 Word to "kind 
friends’ 

44 Tenth part 

45 J. Lincoln's 

"Cap'n * 

46 Sarasota or 
Saratoga 

48 Upsilon follower 

49 Calvados port 

50 Faux 

52 Sundance Kid's 
girl 

54 Excites 

58 pie 

62 Mine, in Metz 

53 Scold 

66 — up (settled) 

67 African ruminant 


68 Olive genus 

69 One annoyingly 
proper 

70 Spirit; demon 

71 Straight, to a 
bartender 

DOWN 

1 Type of lettuce 

2 General Robert 

3 ‘Punning is 

species of wit" 

N. Webster 

4 * Is Asher 

Lev": Polok 

5 Big beast 

6 Actress Mary of 
"Sons and 
Lovers" 

7 Rule, in India 

8 Puis away 

9 Besides 

10 Cinchona, e.g. 

11 Stew 

12 Soybean 
product 

13 Avoirdupois 

16 Pod beginner 

22 Gat or rod 

24 Dostoyevsky 

subject 

26 Leyte's neighbor 

27 Skirt 

28 Ouzos' kin 

30 Financial 
certificate 

32 Bobble 

33 powder 

(Hee) 

34 Turned the air 
blue 

35 PixieiSh 

37 Appropnates 

38 " Ballet." "A 

Chorus Line- 
song 



of artists, which adds a piquancy to 
the albums. 

Their provenance is Spain. 
Jeanne Lanvin was an apprentice 
in Barcelona to Maria-Berta Va- 
lenti in 1885 at the age of 18. When 
Lanvin later established herself in 
Paris, Valenti’s daughter Dolores 
became a director of Lanvin for 
Spain. The albums, dating from 
1919-1931, are the designs she 
brought back from Pans each sea- 
son to tempt Spanish clients. 

The bouse of Lanvin, recently 
recapitalized by the London Mid- 
land Bank, has been informed of 
the sale of the albums, which Soth- 
eby’s hopes will fetch upward of 
£300,000 (5500,000). The Japanese, 
currently collectors of Western 
fashion, are likely bidders. 

“But it would be nice if such an 
important fashion collection were 
to go back to Paris,” says Taylor. 

— SUZY MENKES 
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© New York Tones, edited by Eugene Maleska. 

41 Fair-hinng prog. 61 Three-nanded ' 64 3untlo*er Si 

42 Tail's partner card game 65 Cure lead-in 

47 Edible wrasse 

,ish Solution to Previous Puzzle 

49 Knitter's 
instruction 

51 "Thus 

Zarathijstra" 

53 Chinese 
philosophical 
ideal 

54 Mud dauber 

55 Hebrew 
measure 

56 Notation on a 
ticket 

57 Kind of crab 

59 George Bush's 
alma mater 

60 On the Red 
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ESCADA 

in Paris 

New Fall & winter 
COLLECTION 

Marie-Martine 

8 , rue de Sayres, Paris 6 th. 

Tel: ( 1)42221844 I 




^ Now Printed in Tokyo For 
Some-Day Delivery to Most 
Homes & Offices in Japai 

2 , 1 To subscribe caH our Tokyo office 

V (03)2010205 

^ TJM, 2F. A/ldnichi Newspaper, 

X * 1-1-1 HHoteubcshi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100 

9$L Qr l^gx; 33673. (03) 214 4045. 


The worlds mast prestigious bafloon 
race was created in 1906 by James Gordon 
Bennett, Jr., founder of the International 
Herald Tribune,. 

That year, a quarter of a million 
spectators watched sixteen gas-fifled bafloons 
from 6 countries rise from the Tuiferies 
Gardens in Paris. The object of the race: fly 
the farthest distance before landing. 

■ The rules haven't changed over the 
years, and the departure of the 1 989 Gordon 
Bennett International Balloon Race will dso 
besp^taedar: an idumiriated night take-off 
from the cripine resort town of lech am 

Ariberg ^ 1^00 meters above sea-levd. 

Thirteen balloons will participate 
representing six Gauntries: Austria, francs 
Germany,. Poland, Switzerland and the United 
States. The bafloons will take off one by 
one starting at 8 p.m. on Saturday, Sept. 
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NYSE Diary 


aou 

Prev. 

530 

744 

936 

6 ® 

I 525 

552 

M 199 ) 

> 39 

1983 

59 

21 

16 


NYSE Index 


Hfsti Low oom Cktie 
Compos Its 19336 1925 J IMJO — 035 

Industrials 232 X 3 2307 V 231.69 — 1 X 6 

TnarvsB. 20404 20333 20136 — 055 

Utilities 9157 92 JS 9239 +002 

Finance 145.96 14557 145.94— Hi 


Odd-Lot Troding In N.Y. 


Buy Sales 

30 t.S 377304 690.927 

324.154 637 JB 6 

Swl .6 33 S 30 S 711574 

Swt.S 311377 665457 

Sept. 1 5354 IB STS-PW 

'Included ki the alas figure# 



AMEX Diary 


NASDAQ Index 


AMFX MOSt AC»veS_ 


MARY 


Via The Associated Press 


Dow Jones Averages 


Oaea HM Law Lad Cbs. 

Indus 270 L 73 272074 2577 X 5 2704-41 — 5.13 
Trans 147066 147902 145833 I 449 J 9 — 4 X 9 
UNI 21 556 214-55 2 UB 7 21161 - 037 
coma 10623)5 10 * 8-46 H 372 J 8 1 Q 82 J 22 — 134 


Advanced 
OadlnM 
UnchmeE 
Total Issues 
NOW H lofts 

Now Laws 


20$ 222 

£4 263 

£5 262 

644 847 

"f S 


Composite 

industrials 

Finance 

Insurance 

utilities 

Banks 

TranSO. 


WNk roar 
Close One Aw Asa 

470-42—0^9 — mu 

455.19 - 1 .M — 36*2 

0.40 — 445.97 

53 SB 2 — 1^1 ClSd. 429.92 

74644 4-225 — 43207 

«3-1^ - 451.97 

44 $ J 4 — 450 — 377.96 


Standard & Poor’s Index 


Hlatl Low Close »•* 

S8S3!£S5=Sfl 

Fi™ XU 2 '*M ’SS = 0 X 2 

HTSP 3*76 345 $ 34746 - LID 

sp kb mil 32252 32*59 — 0.17 
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6279 

5700 
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NASDAQ Diary 


Aouoncad 
Declined 
Unchonaad 
Total issues 


AMEX Stock Index 


Waft Low close cave 
3W.I3 JM.fl 382-43 -IB? 


fiKTI 


.1 m 


Hanover Holds 
Talks on Unit 
With Dai-Ichi 

Reuters 

NEW YORK — Manufac- 
turers Hanover Corp. of the 
United States confirmed Mon- 
day that it is holding discus- 
sions Dai-Ichi Kangyo Bank 
Ltd. of Japan regarding joint 
ownership of Manufacturers' 
whoDy-owned subsidiary, CIT 
Group. 

The bank provided no fur- 
ther details, however. 

Manufacturers Hanover 
stock rose $175 a share to 
dose at $42,375 on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The U.S. bank's profits have 
been hurt by its large portfolio 
of Third World loans. As a 
result, it has been forced to 
make a number of asset sales 
to bolster its capital. 


Sell Programs Depress N.Y. Stocks 


United Prat Jmenuumnul 

NEW YORK — Stock prices fell 
in choppy trading Monday as con- 
cerns about several upcoming eco- 
nomic reports kept most investors 
on the sidelines, allowing futures- 
related selling to depress the mar- 
ket. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age, which rose 166 points Friday, 
fell 5.13 to close at 1704.41. 

Broader market indicators also 
lost ground. The New York Slock 
Exchange composite index slid 0.65 
to 193.30 and Standard & Poor’s 
500-stock index dropped 1.10 to 
347.66. The price of an average 
share lost 13 cents. 

Declines led advances by a 9-5 
margin. Big Board volume totaled 
only 126 million shares, compared 
with 154 million shares traded Fri- 
day. 

Analysts said concerns about 
several economic reports due out 
later this week kept many investors 
on the sidelines. 

Expected Thursday is a report on 


August retail sales, while Friday 
will bring data on the nation's mer- 
chandise trade deficit, producer 
prices, business inventories, indus- 
trial production and capacity utili- 
zation. 

“Few people want to place bets 
at this tune," said Joseph Barthd, 
director of technical strategy at 
Butcher & Singer Inc. 

As a result of the low volume, 
Mr. Barthei said stocks succumbed 
to recurring waves of program sell- 
ing in the futures market through 
most of the session. 


bed, when a narrowing between the 
value of stock-index futures and 
their related cash indexes led trad- 
ers to buy futures contracts and sell 
the underlying stocks. 

By early afternoon, additional 
waves of* futures-related selling 
sent the Dow skidding more than 
20 points. Buy programs kicked in 
late in the session, however, helping 
the blue-chip index recover 


la trading Friday. AT&T was the 
most active NYSE issue, rising Ik to 

Allergan followed, closing un- 
changed at 2014. Masco was third, 
sliding 14 to 27%. 

IBM rose W to 11614. Among 
other blue chips, Merck & Co. 
climbed 1 to 71ft. 

UAL Corp.. owner of United 
Airlines, plunged 3H to 276% on 
reports that Marvin Davis, who has 
bid $275 a share for UAL, has 
agreed conditionally not to make 
any hostile moves for one year in 
exchange for obtaining access to 
confidential data 

Volume of NYSE-listed issues, 
including trades in stocks on re- 
gional exchanges and in the over- 
the-counter market, totaled 150 
million shares, compared with 182 
million in the previous session. 

Prices closed lower in quiet trad- 
ing on the American Stock Ex- 

Hinny 

The Amex Market Value index 
fell 1.67 to 382.43. 


\tbrid Stock Markets 

Via Agence France Presse Closing prices in local aareticies, Sept 11 


ILSi futures 

Via The Associated Press 


Season Season 
Htaft Low 


Open hw Low oom Qua. 


Season Season 

High Low 


Often h«Ji Low Close 


Season Season 
HlDh Low 


Oaen Hloli Low Close Cho. 


PORK BELLIES (CME) 

40400 lbs.- cents aer lb. 

61AO 3SJ0 Feb 4S3S 4637 4&6S 46.17 +37 

60.00 38.15 Mar 46.15 4637 4555 46J0 +.10 

60.90 39 JO MOV 47.40 4750 46.90 47.55 +X3 

60.90 7995 Jut 47.60 t!M 4755 47-65 

55X0 39 JO Aug 47 JO 47 JO 4705 47-05 — MS 

Est. sales 2X14 Prev. sales M3S 
Prev. Day Open Int. 11.847 iff 262 


COFFEE C (NYCSCE) 

37 .500 lbs.- cents per lb. 

152.90 7430 Sep 8800 6823 

1S9S0 7485 Dec 87 JO mm 

146 JW 79/0 Mar 89 JO 90 JO 

T 24.50 6225 May 9100 9230 

13225 8480 Jut *130 9*00 

12000 8700 Sep 

10400 9000 Dec 9800 9600 

Est. Sales 2090 Prev. Sales 7 J 87 
Prev. Day Open Inf. 

SUGARWORLO 11 (NYCSCE) 

1 12000 lbs.- cents per lb. 

14.79 IL 45 oa 1340 1358 

13 J 0 boo Jan 

1165 835 Mar 1277 12.93 

1360 9.20 MOV 1253 1269 

13 A 8 1055 Jul 1232 1247 

13.19 10.48 Oct 1205 1205 

Est. Sales 12766 Prev. Sales 32773 
1 Prev. Dov Open Int. 

cocoa «rr csce) 

I 10 metric tons- S Per tan 

1850 1048 Sen 1090 1090 

1735 1060 Dec 1180 1113 

1535 106 # Mar 1090 1104 

1465 1085 MOV 1103 1113 

1380 7103 Jul 1120 1130 

'400 1119 Sep 1150 1150 

IJ 95 1146 Dec non 1100 

^*vdaJ. , .n F ^ v - !o “ !S i?a - 

O RANGE JUICE (NYCE) 

ISUNO lbs.- cents per lb. 

187.75 13200 Sep 1040 156.90 1 

179 JO 129.00 Nov 14220 14345 ' 

173.00 127.50 Jan 13920 14040 

171 J 0 12725 Mar 13820 13940 

16940 13740 Altov 13840 13840 1 

14140 138 J 0 Jul 13840 13940 1 

16040 14200 Sep 

Nov 

Jn 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 779 

Prev. Day Oaen int. 6.904 off 62 


8620 66.65 

B&AS 8940 

9140 91 J 8 
9275 9225 
9525 
9840 * 0 X 0 


1240 1243 

1263 
1273 127 S 
1251 1256 

1232 1237 
1205 1209 


1090 1090 

1095 1101 

1091 1094 

1103 1106 

1120 1125 

1149 1148 

1180 1110 


15640 15660 
14200 14220 
13825 13760 
13640 13945 
13640 13 & 5 C 
13640 13725 
137.75 
137.55 
13755 


Metals 


EURODOLLARS (I MM) 

SI mlllkm-ptsaf 100 pd. 

91.92 8820 S#P 91.11 91.13 91.10 91.11 

9236 8844 Dec *\M 9169 9144 71.40 

9246 B 820 Mar 9161 9168 9161 9161 

92 JS £fiX 2 Jun 9160 9164 9158 9164 

9221 8824 Sep 9162 9167 9162 9167 

91.99 8945 Dec 9124 9126 9121 9127 

7120 8926 MOT 7126 91 J 1 9124 7 U 0 

9145 89.91 Jun 9126 91 J 1 9126 91 22 

7143 9044 Sep 9121 9 IJ 4 7120 9124 

9170 90.04 Dec 9127 9129 9124 9129 

9142 9049 Mar 7129 91 J 2 9128 7122 

7176 7145 Jun 9127 9129 9126 71 JO 

9172 9142 Sep 9125 7121 7125 71 JO 

9125 9148 Dec 9126 9129 9125 7128 

71 AS 91.04 Mar 9127 7123 9126 9122 

9125 71 X* Jun 9129 91 J 2 9129 7121 

Est. Sales 72284 Prev. Sates 61294 
Prev. Day Open MJ 9323 I up 2473 
BRITISH POUND (lAUM) 

S aer pound - 1 Point ecuals 500001 
1-7754 16750 See 15398 I 54 S 6 15386 15416 

12400 16550 Dec 15206 15270 152)0 15232 

14160 16600 Mo T 15080 150)0 15050 15058 

1-6750 16400 Jun 16870 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 8624 

Prev. Day Open Int. 30498 us 63 
CANADIAN DOLLAR [I MM] 

S per dir - 1 point equals 104001 
4530 2948 Sep 4412 4422 440 4405 

4465 2920 Dec 4346 43 J 4 4334 4337 

4401 .7870 After 4280 JQflO 4275 4277 

4353 4888 Jun 4227 4227 4 ZZ 7 JPW 

4305 4107 Sen 4170 

Dec 4120 4120 4120 4118 
Est. Sales Prev. Sales 10.982 

1 Prev. Day Open Ini. 31 206 oft 692 
FRENCH FRANC (I MM) 

Soer franc - 1 point equals SUXXD 1 
.14030 .14540 Sop .14905 

.16105 .14540 Dec .14090 .14090 .14890 . 148*0 

Est. sales Prev. sales 

Prev. Day Oeen Int. 20 

JV77 67 ID sap -SUI* JCjr JO 15 J023 

5825 6925 Dec 5041 5058 5034 5 D 42 

5468 5000 Mar 5070 5071 -3055 5059 

5107 5107 Jun 5078 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 30295 

Prev. Day Often Int 75282 off 577 

JAPANESE YEN (IMM) 

Sper yen - 1 point equals 50400081 
408580 406652 Sep XQ 67 BS X 06820 406784 406802 

MSMn 406705 Dee X 0683 S X 06872 X 06835 X 06853 

408338 406780 Mar 406890 406919 406090 406903 

007538 407042 Jun 406953 

E«. Sales Prev. Sales 37 X 77 

Prev. Dov Open I rtf. 82644 UP 4283 
SWISS FRANC (IIAM) 

8 p«r franc- 1 point equals S 04001 
2210 55«0 Seo 5809 506 3U9 5835 

4345 5825 Dec 5832 ^ -SE 7 -SM 2 

5350 •SS ^ -S2 -22 -522 ™ 

5917 5900 Jun 5700 5700 5890 5900 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 25239 

Prev. Day OPen Int. 42239 off 1536 


Industrials 


TTLE (CME) 
lbs.- cent* per lb. 

-v.-J 66 J 8 Sea 68.10 68.10 

76.90 6820 Od 71 A 5 7220 

73 J 7 62.00 DM 7247 7327 

7467 6980 Feb 7225 7245 

7 S 57 7040 Apr 7362 73.«0 

*365 69.75 Jun 71 a 5 71 JJ 0 

71.95 6950 AlIO 70 X 0 7020 

Est. Sales 15.573 Prev. Soles 20.170 
Prev Dev Open Int. 76.738 up 571 
FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 

# 4 JXQ i bv ■ cents per rb. 

84.20 7550 Sep BIOS 82 JS 

64 . 1 ? 75.90 Oct 81 J 5 81.95 

84 J 0 7640 Nov 8120 82.15 

M 35 T 7}8 Jan 8145 83.17 

KUJft 7760 Mar 81.18 81. 25 

82.45 moo Aar 8020 8030 

6125 78.75 May 79.10 79.10 

SDJ 0 7850 Aug 

Est. Sales IJ 4 I Prev. Sales 1459 
Prev Dav Oaen int. 12 J 94 oH 36 

H 005 ICME 1 
SUDOibA- cents per lb. 

4700 2855 Oct 39.10 39 JO 

4735 38.75 Dec 40 J» 41 J 0 

4800 41.75 Feb 42 J 5 4250 

IS 10 3948 Adt 40.45 <045 

43.70 4*35 Jun 4 UD 4545 

43 05 44 95 Jul 4545 4638 

4660 43.-0 Aug 4440 44.95 

<205 4 CSD OCI 4240 4300 

Est Sak* 4 .W Prev Soles 4434 
''rev. Day Oomint. 3.114 oft 336 


Currency Options 


'HILADELPMIA EXCHANGE 
Mica A Strike 

J ruler tying prtce Calls— Last 

Sea Oct Dec Sea Del Dec 
4000 Australian Daikare-CMt* per unit. 
iDollr 70 r r r r 

7630 73 r r r r 

7620 74 r r r r 

76 J 0 75 r r r 0 .C 9 

76 JQ 76 056 r r O 

7620 77 0.18 r r 194 

76 J 3 79 r r 068 2 J 7 

7620 B 0 r r r 347 

IJM Brifrtti peundKffin per unit. 
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SI 

J 

SALS 

£ 

564 

X 

J 

X 

S 4 SX 

5 S 4 J 

5 MA 



Gomnimlhies 


London 

Commodities 


Spot 

Commodities 



CoatmtiHy 

Alum Mum, lb 
Coffee, lb 

Copper electrolytic. U> 
Iran FOB, ton 
Lead, lb 
pr Jntdcttv yd 
Silver, trey ok 
Steel (billets)# ton 
Steel (scrap)# ten 
Tin. lb 
Zinc. & 

Source: AP. 


Sept 11 

Today Prev. 

0795 0295 

082 073 

12773 12775 

21320 Z 13 X 0 

062 062 

050 ttJO 

557 5.11 

47350 <7350 

112.17 10950 

5.1014 5.1787 

<LB 5 055 


DMBihires 

Options 

W. German Man- ISMOOmflu.anli oar mark 


| ft is 3 £S s S 

§ 83 55 iS B IS g 

53 m ID U U U ^ 

* »u W S - at ^ 

EF- total veu wifc 

S25FS L JSfiS? ; isfi? i "" W-: MI 

P*n Frt.vo*imj»: 820 ; spai hL: 715 H 
Suree: CME. 


1 Pound 150 r r 

1 S 4 J 9 152 i: LOO r 

7 *-439 155 r 300 

15429 157 y; ojr 130 

15439 160 0.10 r 


r 0.12 r r 

421 0.45 ns r 

r 150 3.40 550 

r 1 M 4.90 750 


1 M 29 162'i r ojo r r r r 
15439 165 r r r 1175 r r 

0500 Canadian Dcrilnrs-centi aer unit. 

Dour 03 r r r r 0.17 r 

84 15 84 026 050 r 0.10 055 MO 

04-15 U'i MS r r 063 r r 

S 4 JJ SS r r r Ut 127 r 

2530 West German Marki-ceiita aer unit. 

’“or; <7 r s f r * 0 J 9 

503 43 r r r r 0.15 r 

SS f 9 --I . r r (JJH 026 0 J 3 

SS » r 03 0.70 1.13 

SS 51 £53 UK 0,90 126 145 

5025 52 0 J )2 03 r 151 1.97 r 

503 S 3 r 0.1* r ID r r 

5025 54 r r r 350 r r 

£50400 Japanese YaviOOms of s cent per unit. 
v ?" . 64 . r r r r s 023 


6 S.W 65 350 t 

68 37 66 r r 

SJSS *1 H® 1 r 0.15 046 r 

6809 6 ) J 3 i r r 065 1.15 150 

6459 « 0.16 041 r IX 15 ) r 

Z 9 r 062 i r 227 r 

6 S 09 7 t r r r 2.94 r r 

63.59 t; r r r r r 433 

-K® sw* 5 » FroncKHrts per mat. 

F ;onc ST r r r 058 0.49 r 

£425 50 049 r 145 0 J 4 C .97 1 J 9 

U 3 w 0.15 r r 057 166 145 

ag t0 r 061 0.92 f r 250 

el f r r r r 320 

i S 0 J“ ri,s £. n>ftc *‘ Gwn, peon Stylo. 

. SS 57 r r r r r 0.98 

B 35 40 r r ut r r r 

5825 «1 r r r r r 

0841500 Euroaetni Currency Unns-enm permit. 

CU 104 0.78 r r r r r 

Ctal call VOL 12397 Call 6 PM Int. 443601 

otol pat voL 19 J 88 Pat ppea lot. 199,383 

r— Net traded, s— No option offered. 
u»t is premium ipurchasa price). 

■ccrce: AP 


052 r OJO 

W OJS r 

0.15 046 r 

065 1.15 1.50 

1 J 0 155 r 

r 237 r 

3.94 r r 


Certain afTcruifj it wauiiicx rinunru) vrvico « uilcr- 
«ts in rej] cstetc publubcd in ibis, aeuspaper *« 
auilw-jcd :B certain junidwiwic in wfccb inc Inwnuuon- 
a) Herald Tribune is diuributed. indudmf ibe United 
Sumer Amen m. and da ium coninnue uricnogsaf sccun- 
l:a. 'cmccsof laintMs in ihnejunulactjuns. lit [nlcmo- 
(’. ■□nl Herald Tnbunr assumes no rapansibiiii) «tuisocv«T 
fw jus Adienpcrncms fra nffenagi asi> kind. 



Financial 


US T. BILLS (IMM) _ 
Slmillkm-PHMWOpet. 

93.13 9061 Seo 9238 9223 

*355 9050 DOC 9171 9285 

9340 9175 Mar W |9 92.07 

9358 91.10 Jim 92.92 9192 

*345 9138 Sec 

E si. Sates 0658 Prev. Seles 42 M 
Prev. Day Open l nl. 2 X 946 uaSS* 

10 YR. TREASURY (CBTJ 

5190000 on n- Pis & 32 nas Ol WOpcf 
IBM 89-13 San »■» 2"25 

192-5 91-17 DOC 98-21 W-» 

99 - 30 95-17 Mar 98-25 98-25 

98 - 13 9 W Jun 

Est-Saln Prev. Sales 22486 

Prev. Dav Open rnt. 71 , 7)0 up 573 

US TREASURY BONDS (CRT) 

(8 Pfl-SIOMOO-BtS A 32 MS Of >«») 
101-9 72-26 SOP 9T-X ? 7-24 

101-2 7 J-D Dec 97-22 97-23 

100 - 24 77-1 Mar 97-14 97-18 

100-11 75 Jun * 7-4 97-10 

100 791 Sep 97 . 97-2 

99 - 21 80 Dec 96-21 96-26 

98-6 79-21 Mar 

»-« 82-18 Jutl 96 ^ 96-13 

964 36-1 See 

M-l 08-18 Dec 

96-23 Q 4 -I Mar 

Est. sales Prev. Safes 6.106 

Prev. Dav Opan lnU 0 X 9 l 9 1*7435 
MUNICIPAL BONDS CCBT 1 
* 1000 - Index-Pla& 22 ndael 100 ect 
964 784 Seo 93-13 93-21 

96-1 81-10 Dec 9*3 93 -M 

95-33 85-19 Mar 92-77 9 X 1 

95-18 07-7 Jun 92-20 97-23 

«-• 90-32 Seo 

Est Sales Prev. Sales UB 2 

I Prev. Dav Opan Int. 17096 UP &4 


Stock Indexes 


SP COMP. INDEX (CME) 

I 3 '^ OTKl 27 rsi See 340 ) 349.10 30 X 5 3 AJ 5 

35945 29830 DtC 353 JM 3 S 045 350 ^ ™ 

3 * 4 X 8 nSJO Mar 35740 357 J 0 35430 357.70 

34060 33450 Jun 359.10 399.10 359.10 3 * 2 X 5 

EsI. Sales 62-347 Prev. Sales 
Prev. Dov Open inf. 

VALU E LINE (KCBT 1 

'^W a " d § 6 la SOP 302.15 30.15 30 MO » 1 X 0 
311 X 0 271 X 0 Dec 30(30 307 X 0 305 X 0 X 660 

31110 29 Z 00 Mar 3 J 2 M 

31730 316.90 Jun . 3^3S 

Est Sales Prev. Sales 416 

Prev. Dev Open lm. 1 X 03 up 32 
NYSE COMP. INDEX (NYFE) 

paints and cent* 

19760 153 X 0 Sen 19180 19190 19260 9180 

199 X 0 161.10 Dec 19415 1*450 JW 75 19425 

28135 17030 MOT 198 X 0 198 X 5 19860 19870 

204 X 0 18800 Jun 201-15 

Est Soles Prev. Sotos 4577 

Prev. Dey open int. 7.121 us 243 


2! - S!i 1 lo1s .5 l 5 fora - Prw - octiiol salts: 1 
lots. Open position : 17a 
Source: Bourse Oe Commerce. 
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Saudis Move to Recapture 
Share Of U.S. Oil Market 


Company 

SQL 11 

per Amt Pay Roe 

OMITTED 

Hem* National Cera 

VMaort Bancorp 

USUAL 

Abtott Labi 

O 35 11-15 10-13 

Amerada Hess Corp 

Q .15 9-29 9-18 

Amp* Dept Stores 

OX 2 W 14 11-11 

Amasfctoo Co 

O .15 9-29 9-25 

Desoto Inc 

Q .10 10-20 9 -J 6 
O X 7 10-20 9-20 

FootMH Group 

JLG induarte* 

QJQIk 1 M 9-15 
O 31 10-2 9 - 1 * 

Orion Capital 

Solomon me 

O .14 104 9-18 

o-annixtl; awnoattily 
annual 

a-qaarterly; s^oml- 

Source.- UPI. 



Previous 

1,069.361 

1,914.90 

13032 

225.84 


| Commodity Indexes 

Close 

Moody's 1,084.70 1 

Reuters 1,904.96 

DJ. Futures 130.25 

Com. Research 229.99 

Moody's : base 100 : Dec 31. 1931. 
p - preliminary; f - final 
Reuters : dose iQC : Sep, 18, i93i, 
□ow Jones : base 100 : Dec 31, 1974. 


Market Guide 

Cliieoaa Board at Trade 
cnicapo Mercantile Eichanoe 
internollenal Menetarv Marwt 
Of ancooo Mercantile Ejutase 
New York Cocoa. 5 u ggr. Co ffee Exchange 
New YorV cotton Ex*»ianoe 
Commodity Exchanpe, New York 
n*w York Mercantile ExOianpe 
Kansas env Board a! Trade 
New YorV Futures EeChonoe 


A 


NYCSCE: 

NYCE: 

COMEX: 

NYME: 

KCBT: 

NYFE: 



London Metals 


Sql 11 

Close Previous 

BKt ASk Bid A*K 

aluminum wm Grade) 

pWkiTT per nwtne tan 

Spot 1689 X 0 1893 X 0 1713 X 0 1730 X 8 

FOvMTd 1665X0 rwwm 1707X0 1708X0 

COPPER CATHOOESlHiS<3ri«lt) 

StertJno par rnerrte ten 

Spot 1018 X 0 1820 X 0 1818 X 0 1870 X 0 

f?72 rS 181U0 HU- 00 lM*aa 1851X0 

LEAD 

Sto-lloa per metric tan 

Spot 44&08 A°n» eyy m xesso 

NICKEL 44MB 44450 444X5 447,55 

DoJ ter» per metric tea 

WOT 10500 10550 11300 113 S 0 

Ftenmnl 10350 10400 11025 nOSQ 

bolters per metric toe 
Spot 8400 X 0 8420 X 0 8700 X 0 8710 X 0 

Fowore 8640 X 0 8440 X 0 8748 X 0 8750 X 0 

ZIN CINIgp Grade) 

Ui Dollars per metric lap 
nw 154000 1550 X 0 1590 X 8 1400 X 0 

Forward 1530 X 0 1535 X 8 15 * 5 X 0 1575 X 0 

Source ap. 


li&lkasuries 



DbeMmf 

BU ofter 

Ytekl 

Prev. 

YWd 

wwt tui 

765 

737 

733 

|m 

6 -fttsmtiMN 

763 

735 

8 X 7 

VO 

i-ytarbOl 

731 

733 

8.19 

830 

Prev. 


•W 

Ofhr 

YfeW 

YJ*W 

IHr.taM KH 31 « IOC 23/33 
Source: Setamen Bremers. 

Ut 

8 X 7 


Reuters 

HOUSTON — Saudi Arabia 
may be positioning itself to regain 
lost market share in the United 
States by lowering October crude- 
oil prices and signing agreements to 
lease storage space in the Caribbe- 
an, U.S. oS experts said Monday. 

“The moves are an attempt to 
regain some of the market share the 
Saudis lost,” said Vahan Zanoyan 
of Petroleum Finance Go, in Wash- 
ington- “Dearly it is an demon of 
premaricet posturing ahead of the 
upcoming OPEC meeting." 

The market monitoring commit- 
tee of the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries is sched- 
uled to meet on Sept 23 in Geneva 
to discuss OPEC overproduction. 

The Middle East Economic Sur- 
vey newsletter reported that Saudi 
Arabia has completed a five-year 
lease agreement with California- 
based Wickland OQ Co. for 42 
million bands of storage in the 
Dutch Antilles. 

The newsletter also said the king- 
dom cut October oude-oO contract 
prices to its former Aramco part- 
ners by five cents absurd. 


the pact » dearly intended to serve 
as a veiled threat to the OPEC 
members Kuwait, Nigeria and the 
United Arab Emirates that Saudi 
Arabia will not tolerate continued 
erosion of its U.S. market share. 

The three OPEC members have 


recently embarked on an aggressive 
sales campaign in the United 
Stales, which has backed out erf 
some Saudi sales, oil industry 
sources said. y 

They said the use of Caribbean 
storage terminals, close to the U.S 
mrtet, mdKates that Saudi Arabia 

NTT Said to Open 
Design Selection 

Agmce Fronce-Pr»*, e 

mvvn ,<■ _ 


Z. ^"v™ JU ^«-aiions corpora- 

-‘SSSSTiSaS 

^ Sl K.® OT ' 

— .Tt.f soa r? es said that NTT 
would consider de%« HJ VT 

ogn companies 


been conveyed to the — 

construction thfSs-J?* 5 f ® 
be done by its owa WOui< 
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WAU STREET WATCH 

U.S. Mutual Funds Near 
The SI Trillion Milestone 


iv ■- 

\,;X: 


Bull markets in 
stocks and bonds 


contribution 
to the growth. 


By CHET CURRIER 

The Associated Pmz 

N EW YORK — If things keep going the way they have 
been lately, mutual funds m the United States will 
soon become a $1 trillion industry. The latest 
from the Investment Company In stitute, a trade 
group, show total assets of $936.60 bn&onat the end of July, up 
irom $900.25 billion a month earli er and S805.52 bQHan in July 
1988. 

That left the industry nearly 10 times as large as it was just a 
^ when rt ^wed assets of $94J bflUon as of the end of 

Numbers like those stand as ample testimony to why invest- 
ment experts have the 1980s “the Ha«>A» of finanrint 
assets.” 

Dramatic bull markets in both stories and bonds made a big 

contribution to the funds* 

growth. In July alone, for in- „ M . . 

stance, rising stock prices BUli ffl3TK6t8 in 

SSSmSff stocks and bonds 

The financial boom also fu- nm A. aU 

sled a dramatic expansion in 
the number and types of funds Cftirtrrhntinn 

available to investors. . _ __ 

At the beginning of the to U 16 growth. 

1980s the institute counted — — 

524 funds with slightly fewer than 10 TwiTKwi shar eh older ac- 
counts. By the end of 1988, there were 2,718 funds with dose to 
55 miTH rm arymmte 

All this naturally poses some questions: How long can this 
rind of growth continue, and where is it leading U.S. investors? 

The funds had a hot streak once before, though of lesser 
proportions, during the great bull market for stocks in the 1960s. 
it gave way to a period of am traction and disflhuaonment in the 
early 1970s, when the hot “go-go" funds of that era turned cold. 

In those days, however, mutual funds were considered almost 
exclusively a vehicle for investing in stocks. Notably, there were 
no money market mutual funds at all until the Reserve Fund 
made its debut in 1972. 

Today, stock funds, with assets of about $237 btiHon, r emain a 
significant part of the industry. However, money market and 
short-term municipal band funds, at about $400 billion, and 
bond and income funds, at about $300 bflfion, both outrank them 
in size. 

That goes a long way toward explaining why the stock market 
collapse of 1987 inflicted only minor Hamagp on the industry. A 
lot of money that might have simply fled the business 20 years 
before was instead switched into other types of funds. 

TELL, EVEN with its new dherrity, many observers agree 
that the industry’s growth would likdy slow or stop should 
the United States run into a period of economic trouble 
similar to that in the 1970s. 

Stock funds, as ever, would be vulnerable to a bear market 
Many bond funds, especially those that invest in so-called junk 
bonds, could fall into disfavor in a slump that caused increased 
defaults bybusigesses. 

The many income funds dial specialize in government securi- 
ties, where the risk of default is very slight, could also lose a lot of 
their appeal if bond prices were depressed by a flare-up of 
’.rJlatkai and higher interest rates. 

But most analysts agree that the 1 9SJs mutual-fund boom has 
gone much too far for too long to be regarded as only some 


Millions of . American investors evidently have conduded over 
the past 10 years that they want or need professional help in 

T uanag fa g itwirfmiMicey And mt demand far that kind of service 
r.as increased, mutual-fund managers were right there waiting, 
only too happy to meet it 
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6547 
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~mr.KMl MW Hood KbdbI 7JB6S H*.«aJre* 5J99S Saem.au** DAIS 

unnHcnL X9B3 lMOanrant Mil H*rw.kraM 7 3U SwwLkrMa ATM 

CanadhmS UW4 h»tfB.r«p«l T777» PMLPOO 3MB TttjWt MM 

Ctumuu yum- 33331 IrMii OiMAS Partwwto 1IS.1S TMboM 3193 

tvantaiikroM 77*4 IsraaOsM. US Soadlrfvof IMS Tarttshfea ZMSflO 
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Sources: indUsuae Ban* (Brunet*}; Bmca Commerekda ItaUana IMIkm); Banova H oBenah 
& Pari a (Parts) l Bank of Tokyo (Tokyo); IMF (SDR); BAH (dBaar. rJVoi tBrham); Grata A 
(nMef. Oner ttrta from Rader* end AP. 
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EC WorriedbyJapanTax Debate I L’-S. Assails Japan on Trade 


Agmce Fiance-Prase 

TOKYO — Japanese imports from the Europe- 
an Community are likely to slow if Tokyo revises 
an unpopular consnnpaon tax and rases taxes on 
upmarket consumer goods, according to an EC 


U&MoreyMwketFarfi 

SfLll 

Merritt Lwt awrtr A«aM 
Tbduy Manm yteMr MB 

TMcnHcldbratMtBlBdsu BSD 
Source; Merrill irneK Teleram. 


The Tokyo office of the European Community 
said that consumer goods, led fay cars, accounted 
for about 45 percent of Japan’s imports from the 
community in the six months end i n g in June. 

Bui such demand could be stifledlf the govern- 
ment responds to calls to exempt food aim daily 
necessities from its sales tax and moves to cover 
the decline in revenue with a commodity tax on 
luxury hems. The luxury goods tax was abolished 
when the c onsump tion lax was enacted in April. 

On Sunday, Prime Minister Toshflri Kaifu an- 
nounced that the governing liberal Democratic 
Party intended to unveil a plan soon regarding a 
mqor overhaul of the consumption tax. 


BellSouth 
Sets Pact 
With Lin 

Cellular Phones 
Are Focus of Deal 

Compiled by Our Staff From Dapattha 

ATLANTA — BellSouth Carp, 
and Lin Broadcasting Cop. an- 
nounced Monday an agreement to 
mage their cellular telephone oper- 
ations, creating a company that 
would serve 500,000 customers in 
more than 40 markets. The mogpr 
is subject to approval by Linstock- 
holders and regulatory authorities. 

On Monday, Lin stock rose 
$1,125 a share to $106,875 in over- 
the-counter trading on speculation 
that McCaw Cellular Communica- 
tions Inc. would increase its rash 
offer for Lin from $5.85 billion, ex 
$110 a share. Lin had failed eartia 
this summer to negotiate that merg- 
er at $6.22 biffioa, or $127.50 a 
share. 

While speculation on Wall Street 
cratered on a bidding war for the 
company, McCaw had no immedi- 
ate reaction to the announcement 
of the BeflSotith-Lin pact 

The president of BellSouth En- 
terprises, Wiliam O. McCoy, said 
of the proposed merfflsr: “This new 
company dearly wfllbe the power- 
house of the cellular industry.’* 

Under the noncash deal Bell- 
South would acquire 50 percent of 
the stock of the oomiunoacompany. 
Prior to the camjdetion of the metg- 
er, Lin would spin off its television 
broadcasting units to stockholders 
and would pay each shareholder a 
spedal dividend of $20 a share. 

The merger would give BellSouth 
a presence in the lucrative New 
York, Philadelphia and Dallas 
markets, and would boost its pres- 
ence in Los Angeles and Houston. 

'The chairman of Lin, Donald A. 
Pels, said, “Lin's stockholders real- 
ize the opportunity to continue 
their participation in the future 
growth of the ceflular industry in a 

tinefcndustry’s most desirable com- 
bination of top markets.” 

(AP, Reuters) 


Final Hurdle 
Geared for 
MBB Deal 

Reuters 

STUTTGART — Daimler-Benz 
AG cleared Monday the last obsta- 
cle to its L7 trillion Deutsche mark 
($857.2 million) takeover of Mes- 

serschimtt-Bdlkow-BIahm GmbH, 
by accepting go ve rnm ent condi- 
tions for the deaL 

Separatdy, Daimler iraorted a 
decline in group net profit for the 
first half of 1989, to 830 million 
DM from 840 million in the same 
1988 period, and said it expected a 
Cat trend for the rest of the year. 

Daimler said it would buy 50.01 
percent of MBB under the govern- 
ment's conditions, while three Ger- 
man states winch currently hold 
about 52 percent of MBB would 
reduce then stake to 37.18 percent 
MBB plans a capital rise in which 
Daimler will buy new shares. 

Other shar eholder s of MBB will 
include Fiance’s Aerospatiale, with 
6.65 percent and Siemens AG, with 
5.8 percent. 

*we have cansid&ed the condi- 
tioas very carefully, " said Daim- 
ler’s management board chairman, 
Edzard Renter, at a news confer- 
ence. “We accept them if the MBB 
shareholders also accept them.” 
Separately, MBB’s board said it is 
recommending acceptance. 

The planned merger will create 
West Germany’s biggest defense 
group. 

Economics Minister Helmut 
Hanssmarm gave permission on 
Sept 8 for the Daimler-MBB deal 
to go ahead, but set various condi- 
tions. There include the new 
group's selling its marine- tedmol- 


The EC report said that expons of European 
consumer goods “tend to be concentrated in luxu- 
ry prestige-type products with a lack of middle- 
range goods.” 

Although the situation is improving with aggres- 
sive marketing strategies by European companies, 
the “likdy revision” of the consumption tax is a 
“worrying factor," according to the report. 

Sales figures “illustrate the particular importance 
of the recent npaarioa of household consumption,” 
ihe community Aypimqm 

“There is already a dear sign of a rise in the sale 
of automobiles, furniture and alcoholic beverages 
and, consequently, greater inport demand for 
these items,” the report said. 

The report added that the immediate outlook for 
robust growth in household consumption was 
good, although the weaker yen “overshadows the 
outlook for imports generally with a very fast rise 
in import prices in recent months." 


SEOUL — The US. commerce 
secretary, Robert A. Mosbacher. 
criticized Japan on Monday for 
closing its markets to American 
goods and services but praised 
South Korea for opening its mar- 
kets. 

Mr. Mosbacher, in a speech to 
the Korea Traders' Association 
here, said the United States ap- 
plauded Seoul’s sprint of coopera- 
tion in response to trade pressure, 
imposed in particular through the 
1988 UB. Trade Act. 

He said he would voice his criti- 
cism of Japan's efforts when be 
visited Tokyo on Tuesday. Mr. 
Mosbacher said that “we've seen 
Korea having moved a great deal in 
the last few years — tremendously 


this year — and we have not seen 
that movement in Japan. We’ve 
been dealing with Japan on these 
issues, for not years, but decades." 

“We opened our markets,” he 
said. “And we worked to create a 
trading system that would allow for 
everyone to prosper. Now- it's Ja- 
pan’s turn to show the same kind of 
commitment to the world trading 
system. Thankfully, I don't have 
that kind of message to deliver in 
Korea today ” 

Tn May, the UJS. trade represen- 
tative. Carla A Hills, died Japan, 
Brazil and India for unfair unde 

practices, exposing them to retalia- 
tion under the 1988 act that could 
include 100 percent tariffs on ex- 
ports. 

South Korea escaped the list af- 


ter months of negotiation and 
promises to open markets in the 
next few years. But it was still died 
under a “priority watch list" for 
nation* that. Washington says do 
not protect intellectual property 
rights well enough- 

Mr. Mosbacher, who is on his 
first visit to Asia, was widely ex- 
pected to press Smith Korea on the 
many contentious issues in their 
bilateral trade relationship, but his 
remarks on Monday were largely 
optimistic. 

He said the United States still 
had serious complaints in many 

fields, inducting intellectual prop- 
erty rights, agriculture, services and 
telecommunications. 

Seoul’s trade surplus with Wash- 
ington was $S.S billion in 1988. 



Dollar Declines 
After Early Push 
Past 2-DM Level 
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An inspector at the Arnty and Air Force Exchange Service bakery in ftimstadt checking bread. 

A GI Economy Faces Change 

Germans Mull Cost and Benefits of U.S. Army Presence 


By Richard E. Smith 

International Herald Tribune 

FRANKFURT — The picturesque village of GrOn- 
stadt is one of many scattered across West Germany 
that reminds visitors that foreign armies are still in the 
country 44 years after World War H, and are still 
making a stzeable contribution to the economy. 

In addition to being home to 13,085 people, a castle, 
four churches and 54 establishments that serve beer, 
Gritnstadt is also the location of (be largest U.S. 
Pentagon bakery and ice cream factory in the world. 

Every month, the facility produces four million 
pounds of American-style bakery products and 
300,000 gallons of ice cream to cater to the tastes of 
UJS. servicemen away from home. 

About 95 percent of the plant's 900 jobs go to West 
Germans. 

“The UB. government is by far our biggest employ- 
er and is vexy important to us," said Herbert Gusia- 
vus, mayor of the town, in a telephone interview. 

Whether those armies should stay and what their 
departure might mean are questions of growing con- 
cern to the takers of Grfosiadt, about 95 kflometera 
(59 miles) southeast of Frankfurt and 30 kilometers 
from the Rhine. 

The German Economic Institute in Cologne recent- 
ly examined figures for 1986 and calculated that the 
presence of 250,000 U.S. servicemen and their depen- 
dents cost the West German taxpayer 23 btiHon 


Deutsche marks ($12 biffionj, mainly in the value of 
real estate made available for bases. 

But it claimed that thore Americans sprat 143 
billion DM in West Germany, mostly on goods and 
seivkxs and for salaries, allowing for a net injection of 
123 billion DM into the country’s economy. 

This figure has since shrunk due to a famng dollar 

Ihmks^year tltencxigtire was still 103*bflUon DM. 

As a result, the 7QJXX) Germans employed directly 
by the U3. government and a further estimated 
100,000 who are heavily dependent on U3. business 
have a dear vested interest in the American presrace, 
even though many of their countrymen are beginning 
to have doubts. 

Flaying host to one of the world’s densest arsenals of 
nudear and conventional forces has exacted a heavy 
psychological toll on West Germany, to say nothing of 
actual hoards, as highlighted by a recent scries of U3. 
flight accidents or the terrorist acts directed at UJS. or 
British troops on West German sofl. 

Among the more readily quantifiable costs, the 
Cologne study estimated that the government spends 
about 13 IxOian DM on real estate for the UJS. forces. 
Other costs cover a wide range of purposes, from 
compensation for Hamugc during military maneuvers, 
to road repairs for U.S. bases. 

Frustration with costs and annoyances has led to 

See TROOPS, Page 14 


Rentiers 

NEW YORK — The dollar 
briefly surged post the psychologi- 
cally important level of 2 Deutsche 
marks on Monday but could not 
sustain its momentum and closed 
■tightly below Friday's levels. 

The U_S. currency finished in 
New York near its lows for the day, 
depressed by position-squaring 
and profit taking, dealers said. 
They noted that caution ahead of 
U.S. trade figures and fears of cen- 
tral-bank intervention also dented 
the dollar's rise. 

However, most felt that the un- 
derlying tone remained bullish, and 
some believe the dollar will test the 
2 DM barrier again soon. 

The dollar closed at 1.9871 DM. 
down from 1.9954 cm Friday, and 
slipped to 146.705 yen from 
147215. 

The British pound advanced to 
$13455 From Friday’s $13375, 
while the dollar eased to 1.7140 
Swiss francs from 1.7245 and to 
6.6935 French francs from 6.7220. 

In London, the dollar quickly 
retreated from its early high of 
2002 DM, but still closed well 
above Friday levels, rising to 
1.9897 DM from 1.9795 and to 
14730 yen from 14630. 

The dollar last dosed in London 
above 2 DM — at 20235 DM — on 
Jane 15. 

Economists in London said they 
expect the U3. trade deficit to have 
widened slightly to $8.9 billion in 
July from a surprisingly narrow 
$83 billion in June. The data are 
scheduled to be released Friday. 

“Pushing the dollar up is like 
watching cement dry: it’s vary 
slow," said Stuart Frost of Nation- 
al Westminster Bank in New York. 

Fears that central banks would 
repeat their concerted dollar sales 
of last Tuesday and Thursday were 
restraining dealers from bidding 
the UJS. currency too high. 

The British pound dipped to 
$13435 at the London close, from 
Friday's $13485, while the dollar 
advanced to 1.7175 Swiss francs 


London Dollar Rates 
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from 1. 7065 and to 6.7025 French 
francs from 6.6600. 

“I can see the dollar behaving in 
a fairly crab-tike manner over the 
interim," said Nigel Rankine, cor- 
porate dealer for Morgan Stanley 
in London. 

He noted a lack of currency mar- 
ket interest in buying the dollar at 
the higher levels, due to nervous- 
ness about central-bank interven- 
tion. “With the G-7 meeting in 
Washington in less than a fort- 
night's time, the markets are con- 
cerned there will be intervention to 
cap the dollar in the meantime," 
Mr. Rankine said. He was referring 
to the meeting of finance ministers 
of the Group of Seven industrial- 
ized nations. 

The Bank of Japan was reported 
selling dollars Monday, but no oth- 
er central banks were delected in 
the market. Last week, the dollar’s 
rise was met by two rounds of con- 
certed central-bank intervention, 
which saw the U.S. Federal Re- 
serve Board and virtually all Euro- 
pean central banks selling dollars. 

Mahesh Trivedi, head of the cor- 
porate desk at Dai wa Europe Bank 
in London, said hjgb-yiddmg cur- 
rencies such as the Australian and 
Canadian dollars and sterling may 
gamer more investor interest if the 
dollar is unsettled. 

News that British retail sales rose 
a provisional, seasonally adjusted 
0.4 percent in August after a 03 
percent July fall was in tine with 
expectations and did not affect the 
pound. Producer output prices rose 
03 percent in August to an annual 
4.S percent, while input prices fell 
03 percent. 


Ferranti to Review Deals 

Reuters 

LONDON — Ferranti International Signal PLC cm Monday 
halted traxting in its stares arid said that it was revipving die value of 
overseas defense contracts entered into by a subsidiary. 

The subsidiary, ISC Technologies LttL, is part of a defense- 
dectranics concern that Ferranti bought in 1987, and is based in the 
United States. But a Ferranti spokesman said the contracts in 
question were “not necessarily” for the US. Defense Department. 

Ferranti shares were snspended on the London Stock Exchange at 
7330 pence ($1.14), slightly above Friday's dosing 73 pence. 

The suspension, regarded by some analysts as an unusual step, will 
be in effect until the company is able to make a further statement, the 


In a further indication of the potential gravity of the review, 
Ferranti also said that it planned to ask shareholders to adjourn its 
annual general meeting, scheduled for Tuesday. 

In a statement, the company s^id that aniw h published its annual 
report on Aqg. II, “events have occurred which Ferranti believes 
require a further review of the value of the contracts in its accounts.” 
It added that “it is too early to comment cm the outcome of the 
review.” 
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As MBB spokesman said that 
the terms ware “painful to accept,” 
especially the gtoded-missfles di- 
rective. 

MBB sources said the business 
had bera regarded as an important 
market in the future, noting that 
MBB and Matra SA of France re- 
cently signed as agreement to de- 
velop a new generation of missiles. 
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for fast access to current and financially 

tnt worldwide news and information. 

aiijr business programmes: Business 
ing. Business Day. Moneyline 

riodie business reports in the regular 
leasts. — 

.pedal weekend business programmes: 

nacle and Inside Business. 

vIN International is available to the 

jsinessman in leading hotels throughout 

be worid and directly to his home and 

jffice via satellite and able television. 
Received in over 80 countries, CNN ’ 
International is the world s only 24 hour 
global television news service. ' 
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,CNN International Sales Limited 23/28 Old Burlington Street, London WIX 1L R 
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I'll,, Bond Shares Plunge to 6 -Year Low 
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low on Monday as financial pres- 
airas mounted on the troubled 
Australian conglomera te 
Bond stock plummeted by 13 
Araialun ctnu (5.8 ants) to a low 
, ^ bsfare recovering to 
, jt . dose at 30 cents. 

In response to a query from the 
.^V Australian Stock Exchange on the 
price fall. Bond Corp. w m o i ii Ktj 
that it was hol ding talk s udth a 
■\ corporation* about the sale 
; ~9* worldwide brewing interests. 

• i TlKse discussions are at an ad- 
vanced stage and it is anticipated 
■';> i£ successfully concluded, the 
rfW** wffl be in a position to 
■ A ,• .« make a detailed announcement iar- 


counueat that was being faded by 
Looibo PLC, the British trading 
house in which Bond bolds a 2CL4 
percent stake. 

“BCH considers therecenl fall in 
the company’s share price is attrib- 
umble to adverse speculative media 


Based oh Bond’s dosing share 
price on Monday, the company has 
a market caphalizanan of 12&S 
million dollars, down from more 
than 1 biffioii dollars in raid-1988. 

Bond bad planned to sell its 
brewing assets to BeQ for 3 £ WBon 


comment relating to the group’s dollars, but the pfa" has been ai- 


financial position,” Bond Corp. tacked by Bed’s minority share- 




■er this week," Bond Coip. said.' 

lira Nathan UL, the New Zea- 
land brewing company, confirmed 
Monday that it was talking to Brad 
Corp. about buying its brewing in- 
terests. 

Bond Corp. attributed the fall in 
its stock price to adverse media 


said. *Tbe company believes that 
this speculation has largely been 
fueled by groups associated with 
LonrhoPLC." 

Lanrho has made a number of 
attacks on Bond Corp.'s financial 
position since the Australian com- 
pany bought its stake; 

In its latest attack in June, 
Lonrho claimed Bond Corp. had a 
negative net worth of 124 billion 
dollazs, orSJI dollars per share. 

Baring Securities Ltd, the Lon- 
don brokerage, said in a report re- 
leased Monday that it estimated 


holders. The proposed sale is also 
being investigated by the National 
Company ana Securities Commis- 
irion. 

Bcfl has paid Bond Coip. a 12 
billion dollar deposit toward its 
planned purchase of Brad’s brew- 
ing assets. 

Meanwhile, shares in Lira Na- 
than climbed 20 New Zealand 
cents (11.7 cents) to 4J0 dollars on 
expectations that it would boy part 
of the Bond brewing empire. 

Brokers said lira would be ca- 
pable of buying only a part of 


Bond Corp. had a negative worth Bond’s brewing assets, such as 
of 2 39 d oflais a share based on Bdl those in Western Australia, or be- 
Resourccs LttL’s share price of 85 mg a small part of a consortium 
cents. Band Carp, owns 58 percent that bought Bond’s entire hokhngs. 

(Reuters, AFP) 


Drexel Ends Fraud Saga With Guilty Plea 


- L- 


The Associated Pros 

NEW YORK — Drexel Burn- 
ham Lambert .lac, pleaded guilty 
Monday to six felonies «wt 
to My a record of more than S650 

million U) Settle C riminal r-harge ^ ^ 

the largest securities fraud «»«r in 
IMstoty. 

* It was the symbolic end to a 
chapter in a Wall Street corruption 
saga that stemmed directly from 
■the Ivan F. Boesky wiawW trading 
scandal of nearly three years ago. 

_ A lawyer for the New York in- 

- ' vestment firm, which grew from a 

secondary brokerage to a financial 
powerhouse in the 1980s, entered 

- the plea before US. District Judge 
: .Kimba M. Wood in a federal court 

jn Manhattan. 

The plea had been expected. 
" Drexel and the government 
•- reached an agreement on the 
‘ i charges in January, mid the plea 
■—■.ended mouths of negotiations «nd 
Tp gai challenges 

r. / It also cleared the way for imple- 
mentation of a separate settlement 
:: between Drexd and the Securities 
: and Exchange Commission. 
: . reached in April, that places Drexel 
; . under government supervision for 
r ▼ 


three years and revamps its man- 
agement. 

Drexel pleaded gnflty to four 
counts of securities fraud and two 
COUntS of mail f raud and agreed tO 
pay a total of S65Q mfllirm pins 
interest and civil tiyff dar trading 
fines to resolve charges dating to 
1984. More than $500 ntiTIww of 


UAL Stock Dips as KKR 
Denies It Will Make Bid 


Reuters 

NEW YORK — Shares in UAL 
Corp. fell sharply Monday after 
Krinlberg Kravis, Roberts & Co. 
the leveraged buyout firm, said it 
was not interested in buying the 
parent erf Um ted Airiinesmd pec- 
ulation grew that a bidding war for 
the company would not develop. 

By midday. UAL stock fdl 1325 
a share to S277 on the New York 
Stock Exchange. UAL faces a J6.75 
bdlira bid from a group inducting 
management, pilots and British 
Airways FLC. Marvin Davis has 
put his $62 billion offer for UAL 
on hold. 


the amount was required to be paid 
on Monday. 

“Based upon the information be- 
fore me, Drexel is in no position to 
dispute the government’s charges,” 
the Drexd attorney, Thomas F. 
Carom, said in court. 

The Drexel chief executive, 
Frederick Joseph, and other execu- 
tives of the firm were not required 
to be in court to enter the plea. 

The charges involve six separate 
stock transactions involving 
Drexd, its junk bond chief Michael 
R_ Milken and Mr. Boesky, the 

financier vdio provided the govern- 
ment much of the information used 
in the case after he agreed to coop- 
erate in late 1986. 

The schemes charged in docu- 
ments filed against Drexd in Janu- 
ary stock mampalatian, 

faflure to nmVw r eq uir ed financial 
disclosures to the SEC and illegal 
stock parking. 

Under the agreement, Drexd 
was ordered Monday to pay $300 

mitlirwi m trrimtrial finas unit p enal- 
ties, plus interest, to the govern- 
ment and set aside $200 mutton of 
total of S350 million in a fund for 
restitution i 


Iraq Defends 
Accords With 
Italian Bank 


Reuters 

ROME' — Iraq on Monday 
defended its financial arrange- 
meats with a Banca Nazionak 
dd La vrro branch, saying they 
extended as far back as 1982 
and were to finance exports of 
grain machinery. 

The Iraqi Embassy in Italy 
said the accords with the 
bank's branch in Atlanta, 
Georgia, wise correc t , and 
that Iraq had respected them 
in the past and would continue 


that the credits were for export 
of material for “purely civil- 
ian” use. 


The bank’s president, Nerio 
Nca, and its director-general, 
Giacomo Pedde, resigned last 
week after the state-owned 
bank disclosed that its Atlanta, 
branch had extended $1.72 
baHon (A unauthorized export 
credits to Iraq, with 5920 mil- 
lion more planned. 

The Rome public prosecu- 
tor was due to decide Monday 
cm legal steps to take over the 
affair. Last week the bank 
filed a Legal complaint with the 
prosecutor against Christo- 
pher Drogool, the manager erf 
its Atlanta branch, who has 
been dismissed. 


Connaught Weighs Offer 
By Chiron and Ciba-Geigy 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Reuters 


TORONTO — Connaught Bio- 
sciences Inc. of Canada, a leading 
vaccine maker, said Monday that it 
was weighing a takeover offer from 
Chiron Corp., a U.S. vaccine com- 
pany, and Ciba-Gcigy AG, the 
Swiss drug giant 
In making the joint offer Mon- 
day, which valued Connaught at 
764 mallioti Canadian dollars ($645 


Richard Williams, the head of 
business development at Ciba- 
Geigy, said that the joint tender 
was a “fair offer,” and that it was 
higher its market value. 

The 30-dollar-a-share offer for 
Connaught also is contingent upon 
the joint partners' acquisition of at 
least 11 million Connaught shares. 


Total Posting Signals Shake-Up 


PARIS (AFP) — France's Industry Ministry announced Monday that 
Serge Tchuruk, be ad of the state-run Orkem chemicals group, is to join 
the board of Total-CFP. the parity state-owned petrochemicals company. 

The move, less than six months before the scheduled retire m e nt of the 
current Total chief, Franqois-Xavier OnoIL, was seen as presaging a major 
shakeup in the mainly state-owned ehgmtcak and oil industry. 

that Or ken could be teamed up'wSi Atochem?stibsidiaiy of Of 
Aquitaine, and Entreprisc Minifere et Chimique. 


or a 51 percent stake. Chiron and r * T •• 

aba-edgy have acquired 2jKmfl- Germanys Co-op Fighting for Life 

million),. Chiron said that Cra- ^ sbsm& , or a 9.4 J r & & 

percent stake. 


plans for a merger with Institut 
Mirieux SA, a leading French vac- 
cine maker. The proposed merger 
would fora a S430 msflioa compa- 
ny. 

On Friday, Chiron and Gba- 

Gdgy acquired about 10 percent trf 
Crmnanghi 

The chairman erf Connaught, 
Brian King, said that the board 


Connaught stock closed Friday 
at 25J7S dollars a share on the 
Toronto stock exchange. Trading 
in the shares was halted Monday 
morning 

The University erf Toronto has 
asked far a court ummetion to 
block the Cotmaught-Mfcrieux 
merger on the grounds that when it 


FRANKFURT (Reuters) — Shares of the supermarket chain Co-op 
AG were suspended Monday on West German exchanges, a Frankfurt 
bourse official said, amid reports that the company was near bankruptcy- 


The shares were first suspended on Friday before the news that Co-op 
would face bankruptcy unless its 140 creditor banks agreed to forgive 80 
percent of their unsecured claims against the firm. The banks agreed in 
February to bail out the ailing concern, taking 72 percent of its capital 


BP Review Expected to Set Job Cuts 


would likely make a recommeoda- sold Connaught in 1972 it attached 
don sometime not week reg ardin g a covenant fenbidding its takeover 


the joint offer. Connaught share- 
holders, meanwhile, are to meet 
SepL 28 to vote on the proposed 
merger with Mfcricux. 

Mr. Kiqg said that his Toronto- 
based company now faced “two 
different business options,” but did 
not indicate which direction the 
company might take. 

“One is an offer for cash,” he 
said. ‘The other is a merger of two 
sets of business assets with share- 
holder value to be derived from 
faster and better growth in the 
short, medium and long term.” 

He has declined to put a dollar 
value on the Mfirieax merger. 


by a foreign company. The research 

arm of Mirieux includes Pasteur 

vaccines. 


If the joini bid succeeds. Chiron 
and Gba-Gogy intend to have 
their joint- venture firm, Biocine 
Co, collaborate dosdy with Con- 
naught to develop new vaccines. 

In 1988, Connaught reported 
sales of 224 million dollars and 
profit of 30.6 millio n dollars. Its 
markets vaccines against polio, 
measles, diphtheria, tetanus and 
other viruses, and is involved in a 
wide range of medical research and 
development. 


LONDON (Reuters) — British Petroleum CO. will announce Thursday 
a worldwide review erf exploration and production to staff in Britain, the 
United Stares, Norway and Singapore, a BP spokesman said Monday. 

He declined to comment on published reports in Britain that up to 
2,000 jobs may be cm as pan of the review and that BP will also sell Off 
stakes in some North Sea oO and gas fields. 

Separately, Western Mining Corp- announced in Melbourne that BP had 
withdrawn the sale of its 49 percent stake in the Olympic Dam project to 
RTZ Carp: The deaf was part trf the $4 J bfffion-wotih trf BP Minerals 
assets sold in May but was being challenged in court by Western. 


Enimont Stock Issue Oversubscribed 


MILAN (Reuters) — The public issue of 20 percent of the stock of 
Enimont SpA, the chemicals concern, was oversubscribed on its first day 
and closed early, the issue organizer, Mediobanca SpA, said Monday. 

The issue of 850 mOtion shares at 1,420 lire (about $1) each, to raise 1 21 
trillion lire, was scheduled to run until SepL 15, with about half offered to 
foreign investors. The amount trf oversubscription was not known. 

EmmonL jointly owned by Montedison SpA and the state energy 
group Eme Nazionale Idrocarburi, wffl be listed on (be Milan bourse. 


Rockefellers Seek Capital 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — A spokesman 
for the Rockefeller Group Inc. said 
Monday that the family-owned 
company’s board of directors had 
authorized its management to take 
steps that may lead to a restructur- 
ing. 

Vince SSlvestri, the spokesman, 
said the management had been au- 
thorized “to explore strategic alter- 
natives for recapitalization. Among 
.those alternatives being considered 
are longer financial restructuring 
the sale of shares or a possible jotnl 
venture arrangement with selected 
investors.” 


He said proceeds would be used 
in part “to provide greater liquidity 
for current shareholders.” 
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There have been reports that the 
group may try to sell a rn^ar stake 
for as much as $2 billion and that 
members of the Rockefeller family 
hoped to raise cash without 
control over the management 
assets. 

The company has several real 
estate interests, including Rocke- 
feller Center in New York. It also 
owns Rockefeller Center Develop- 
ment Corp., Rockefeller Center 
Management Corp~, Rockefeller 
Group Telecommunications Ser- 
vices Iikx, Radio City Music Hall 
Productions Inc* and holds an 80 
percent stake in die real estate bro- 
kerage firm Cushman & Wakefield. 

John D. Rockefeller, founder of 
Standard Oil Ccu, built the family 
fortune, which was estimated at 
$900 million in 1911. IBs son, John 
D. Rockefeller Jr., created a series 
of five trusts for his children in 
1934. 

As the family grew the need for 

rath tO finance various business 
efforts has increased. 
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RETURNING 
TO NORTH AMERICA? 


You Can Now Receive Same-Day Delivery of 
The Global Newspaper in Key American Cities. 

To subscribe call us toll-free in the U.S.: 

1-800-8822884. 

(In New York, call: 212-7523890.) 

Or write: International Herald Tribune, 860 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 
Or Telex: 427175. Or Fax: 212-7556785. 



SCENARIOS FOR CHANGE 


A Major New Conference Co-sponsored by the 
International Herald Tribune and J. Walter Thompson Europe 


ROME, NOVEMBER 2 and 3, 1989 


The advancing pace of change in the 
social, technological, economic and political 


THE SPEAKERS 


arenas is creating new daily challenges for the 
i living in the Eure 


jropean 


320 million consumers living i 
Community. 

One of the centra! tasks confronting 
leaders and managers as they prepare for the 
1 990's is that of anticipating the implications of 
these changes on a Pan-European scale. 

The International Herald Tribune and 
J. Walter Thompson Europe have designed a 
unique two-day conference addressing the key 
areas of change that will affect all aspects of life 
as we approach the 21st century. 


THE ISSUES 


Plenary Sessions will discuss the following: 
THE NEW EUROPEANS 
POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SCENARIOS 
THE DEMOGRAPHIC REVOLUTION 
MANAGING TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL CHALLENGE 
"EUROPEANISM” vs NATIONAL IDENTITY 
THE FUTURE OF THE FAMILY 
MEDIA: QUALITY vs QUANTITY? 

THE FUTURE OF WORK 
A NEW MAP OF EUROPE: 

EMERGING SOCIO-CULTURAL TRENDS 


THE SEMINARS 


The seminars will take up the following topics: 
THE GRAYING OF EUROPE 
THE TECHNOLOGICAL REVOLUTION: 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 
INDUSTRY’S RESPONSE 

TO THE ENVIRONMENTAL CHALLENGE 
HEALTH, FITNESS AND NUTRITION 
LUXURIES, STATUS AND INDIVIDUALISM 
THE ROLE OF WOMEN 
PEOPLE AND THEIR MONEY 
BIOTECHNOLOGY & MEDICINE 
THE NEXT ADVANCE 


The distinguished group of speakers will 
include among others: 

Valery Giscard d'Estaing, 
former President of France 
Peter Chrtetoffersen, Chief General Manager, 
Baltics Holdings A/S Copenhagen 
Professor Umberto Colombo, Chairman, 

ENEA, Rome, Author and Consultant 
John Elkington, Director, SustainAbility Ltd., 
Co-author, “The Green Consumer Guide" 
Professor Giampaoio Fabris, Professor 
of Sociology, University of Trento 
Professor Charles Handy, Visiting Professor, 
London Business School, 

Writer and Broadcaster 
Larry Hassan, Chief Executive Officer, RISC 
? Inf I Research Institute on Social Change) , 
Paris 

Judie Lannon, European Development 
Director, J. Waiter Thompson, London 
Professor Gabriele Morello, Professor of 
Marketing, The Free University, Amsterdam 
Dr. Elizabeth Nelson, Chairman, 

Taylor Neison, Group Chairman, RISC, London 
Christine Ockreni Deputy Controller, 

News, Antenne 2, Pans 

Dr. Gilbert C. Rapaille, Professor, 

University of California, 

Archetype Studies Europe Ltd. 

Anthony Sampson, Journalist and 
International Writer 
Otto Schily, Member of Parliament, 

Green Faction of the Deutsche Bundestag 
Bob Tyrrell, Managing Director, 

The Henley Centre of Forecasting, London 
Peter Ustinov, Actor, Producer, Director, 

Novelist and Playwright 
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Foreign Investment in Taiwan Reaches a Record 


Raaeij 

TAIPEI — Foreign investment 
in Taiwan bit a record high in the 
first eight months of 1989, partly 
doe to political troubles in Chma 
and labor strikes in South Korea, 
officials said Monday. 

The Investment Commission 
said that foreign investment 
jumped 112 percent, to Si .66 bQ- 
lion, in the first eight months of the 
year, compared with $783 million a 

year earlier. 

The eight-month figure sur- 
passes Sl-18 billion in foreign in- 
vestment for all of 1988 and the 
previous record of $1.42 billion for 
1987. according to a commission 
official, Liu Kun-tang. 

Mr. Liu estimator that invest- 


ments would reach $1.8 billion for 
aD of 1989. 

Some capital inflow could be at- 
tributed to a shift of foreign inves- 
tors from South Korea, which has 
been hit by a wave of strikes this 
year, Mr. Liu added. 

According to Fan Sten-jung, re- 
search division chief of the Indus- 
trial Development and Investment 
Center, other investors may have 
switched from Chinese to Taiwan- 
ese markets because of the turmoil 
in Beijing earlier this summer. 

“The political troubles in China 
have bad a great impact on foreign 
investors," he said. 

Mr. Lhi tied the rise in foreign 
investment during the first eight 
months to a widening movement of 


capital from Europe, the United 
States, Hong Kong and Japan. 

Europe led with a surge of 288 
percent, to $330 million between 
January and August, compared 
with $85 nriHitm a year earlier, 
commission figures showed 

Investment from the United 
Stales jumped 175 percent, to $231 

minio n from S84 miltinn. while in- 
vestment from Hong Kong rose 47 
percent, to $181 million from S123 

mill inn 

Investment from Japan rose 38 
percent to $421 minion, after $304 
million a year ago. 

The surge in investment has co- 
incided with higher wages for Tai- 
wan workers and a labor shortage 
in the country. 


Foreigners are returning to Tai- 
wan because of the country’s 
skilled labor, strong infrastructure, 
efficiency, and political and eco- 
nomic stability, Mr. Pan said Oth- 
er favorable factors include a stable 
currency and an easing of labor 
mflitancy, he added 

Both Mr. Liu and Mr. Pan said 
that Taiwan had seen good results 
from the 1987 decision to allow 
foreign investors to, share in the 
booming service sector, inctndnig 
insurance and retail stores. 

Foreign businesses can invest in 
a wide range of ventures. Only pub- 
lic utilities, the property market 
and high-polluting and defense in- 
dustries are barred. 


Japanese life Insurers Set Sights on European Real Estate 


Reuters 

TOKYO — - European real estate mvwtraeni 
by Japanese life insurance companies is set to 
soar as their focus shifts away from the United 
States, managers at major Japanese life insurers 
say. 

The principal attraction for the insureis is the 
expected surge in opportunities following the 
creation of a single European market after 
1992. The desire to diversify holdings also is 
driving the change. 

More than 400 billion yen ($2.73 billion) in 
Japanese life insurance company funds is likely 
to be invested in European real estate in the 
year ending in March. This compares with 100 
billion yen a year earlier, industry sources said 

Outstanding overseas real estate held by the 
life insurers totaled 1 trillion yen at the end of 
June, compared with 600 billion yen a year 
earlier. Industry sources added that nearly 90 
percent of the total was in the United States. 

The manager of the international investment 
department at a Tokyo life insurer said: “Real 
estate investment in the United States by us will 
peak out soon. To diversify risk, we must shift 
our funds to other countries.” 

Big Japanese life insurers surged into Ameri- 


can real estate beginning in 1981, when the 
Finance Ministry lifted restrictions on foreign 
real estate purchases. 

Japanese life insurers own about 50 buildings 
in the United Slates; in 1981, they owned none. 
But because many of the buildings are well- 
known landmarks, some Americans have 
voiced criticism about foreign ownership. 

Others welcome the investments, saying they 
help strengthen the U.S. real estate market. 

“Our investment is centered on famous 
buildings since they provide long-term stable 
return," a life insurance company manager 
said. “Our neat target is Europe, mainly to 
diversify risk, not because of criticism in the 
United States." 

Several managers said that operations by life 
insurance companies have been expanding in 

EcTsingle market* to bri^^^er^p^erty 
prices. 

Since April 1988, the life insurance firms 
have begun setting up subsidiaries in Europe 
similar to those used tor real estate investment 
in the United States. London is becoming a 
strong center of operations. 

As recently as March last year, there ware no 


Japan insurer real estate operations in Europe. 
But five insurer real estate offices were set up 
there by the end this March, out of a total of 17 
in foreign cities worldwide. A year earlier the 
worldwide total was 11, a Finance Ministry 
official said. 

Nippon Life Insurance Co., which had total 
assets of 21.88 trillion yen at the end of May, 
established NLI Properties UK Ltd. in London 
in January. Nippon Life owns 20 bandings 
overseas, of which 18 are in the United States, 
and one each in Canada and Britain, a compa- 
ny spokesman said. 

Dai-Ichi Mutual Life Insurance Co 7 the sec- 
ond largest Japanese insurance firm with 1539 
trillion yen in assets, set up Dai-Ichi Life Prop- 
erty Ltd. in London in September last year. 

Sumitomo Life Insurance Gx, the third in- 
surer with 12.97 trillion yen in assets, launched 
Sumitomo Life Realty (UK) in London in July 
last year. 

Other mag or Japanese life insurers are pre- 
paring to set up real estate investment opera- 
tions in London, industry sources said. 

According to government guidelines, compa- 
nies may place no more than 20 percent of their 
total assets in real estate. 


TROOPS: Germany's GI Economy Ponders Change 


(Contained from first finance page) 

growing demands both from the far 
left and the far right of the political 
spectrum for cutbacks in foreign 
troops. 

Those voters, who are certain to 
play a key role in next year’s elec- 
tions. are feeling, and often fan- 
ning. the winds of perespxrika. The 
Soviet president, Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev. who has long been trying to 
lure West Germany toward a more 
neutralist stance, created a media 
sensation earlier this year when he 
hinted that the status of the Berlin 
Wall may change. 

Such shifts in mentality raise 
questions about the need for the 
U.S. defense shield at the same 
time that a booming economy, now 
a major source of financing for 
both Soviet perestroika and the 
U.S. budget deficit, is likely to get 


along fairly easily without spend- 
ing from foreign troops. 

Yet the bakers of Grunstadt, 
many of them lifetime employees, 
cannot be blamed for appreciating 
the U.S. presence. 1 

The Cologne study estimated 
that U.S. forces spent roughly 63 
billion DM for goods and services 
for official use, 33 billion DM for 
private consumption, 3 billion DM 
in wages for German employees, 
1.4 billion DM for construction 
and 600 million DM for housing. 

“A pullout of U.S. forces would 
be a loss 10 the economy of West 
Germany," wrote Hartmnt Beber- 
meyer and Christian Thhnann. the 
authors of the study. “It would 
damage certain regions considera- 
bly and threaten the existence of 
some." 

The U.S. forces have been a 


mainstay for the construction and 
mail trade in cities dominated by 
U.S. troop concentrations such as 
Kaiserslautern, Hanau, Darmstadt, 
Schwonfurt and Ramstein. 

Eugen Schuhmarr, an economist 
with Munich's Bayerische Hypotb- 
eken- & Wechsdbank, said that 
certain industrial and high- Lech ar- 
eas would easily be able to get 
along with fewer troops because 
they are riding a major boom and, 
among other things, will be benefi- 
ciaries of growing East bloc orders. 

Bui weaker areas, such as the 
state of Rheinland- Pfalz, where 
U.S. forces spend the most and 
where Grtmstadt is located, could 
face major adjustments. 

Even without troop cutbacks, a 
rising mark is likely to further cur- 
tail UJS. spending in West Germa- 
ny. 


DUG Rejects 
Possible Bid 

CompUedby Our Staff Front Dispatches 

LONDON — DRG PLC 
rqccted Monday a possible 
bid from the U.S. financier, 
Roland F ranklin a thaf mi ght 
value the British paper and 


£600 milhon ($929.1 million). 

Pembridge Investments 
Ltd., a Fr anklin vehicle based 
in Bermuda, said it had buflt 
op a 24.4 percent stake in 
DRG, which makes SeUotape. 

Bid speculation has lifted 
DRG’s stock from 414 pence 
in January to 604 pence on 
Friday. Pembridge said it 
might bid “somewhat below” 
605 pence, but DRG called 
any proposal “unacceptable." 

(Reuters, AFP) 
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FORTRESS: [ 7 .S. Revives Issue of EC Protectionism 


(CoofnaKd from page 1) 
root. You had better get in or you 
will be locked out.” 

Similarly, she said, France had 
argued that Bluebird can made by 
Nissan Motor Co. in Britain did 
not have rnffident “local content” 
to qualify for admission to the 
French market as European prod- 
ucts, even though Britain is also a 
member of the community. 

Although France later softened 
its stance cm this issue, U.S. indus- 
try had been “profoundly affected** 
by the French attitude, which could 
be used to justify restrictive action 
against U.S. cars. This was seen as 
especially affecting cars made in 

Japanese-owned plants in the Unit- 
ed States, as well as a gabm other 
U.S. products ranging from com- 
puters to candy bars, she said. 


Mrs. Hills added that she had 
earlier thought the community was 
moving away from a Fortress Eu- 
rope approach when it modified 
proposals far “redprocity” in fi- 
nancial services, which had caused 
alarm in the United States. 

As originally drafted, Washing- 
ton feared the provisions would pe- 
nalize U.S. batiks and other finan- 
cial institutions operating in 
Europe if the United States did not 
change its laws to match those ap- 
plying in the community’s single 
market. 

After the community reassured 
Washington earlier this year that 
U.S. banking interests were unlike- 
ly to be adversely affected, both 
Mrs. H31s and Mr. Mosbacber 
publicly played down the threat of 
a Fortress Europe. 


On Monday, however. Mis. Hills 
said that she had received tele- 
phone calls from U A corporations 
“in a host of areas** challenging her 
suggestion that UJL companies 
were being treated in a nondiscrim- 
inatory way in the EC. 

Now that the Fortress Europe 
phenomenon had resurfaced. Mrs. 
Hills said, she turned it could be 
nipped in the bud. During her talks 
in Europe this week, she said she 
would bring the issue to the atten- 
tion of senior EC officials. 

In a speech Monday to the 
French Foundation of the Future, 
an economic and political studies 
group, Mrs. Hills reiterated that 
Washington strongly supported 
and was vitally interested in the 
community’s “march toward a sin- 
gle market.” 


U.S. Profits Set 
At 5 % of Sales 

Return 

WASHINGTON — U.S. 
manufacturing companies’ af- 
ter-tax profits were an aver- 
age, seasonally adjusted 4.8 
cents per dollar of sales in the 
second quarter, down from 5.9 
cents in the first quarter, the 
Commerce Department an- 
nounced Monday. 

The lower figure aly? com- 
pared with 5.9 oats in the sec- 
ond quarter of 19SS. 

Manufacturers' sales m the 
second quarter were $693.55 
billion, compared with 
$68152 billion in the first 
quarter. 
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SPORTS 


Steelers Lose 51-0 
To Browns, Worst 
Ever for Pittsburgh 







The Associated Press 

It was no fan for the Pittsburgh 
Steelers’ coach, Chuck NoH But 
for David Grayson, the Cleveland 
Browns' 51-0 victory over the Steel- 
ers in Pittsburgh was a runaway hit. 

Grayson returned a fumble 28 
yards for a touchdown and carried 
an interception 14 yards for anoth- 

PRO FOOTBALL 

er score on Sunday. Another fum- 
ble that he recovered set up the fust 
of Matt Bahr’s three firsi-nalf field 
goals. 

“I’ve never seen anything like it," 
linebacker Gay Matthews said af- 
ter the Brawns caused five fumbles, 
sacked Piltsbuigh quarterback 
Bubby Brisier six times and limited 
the Steelers to five first downs and 
53 net yards. “It was almost comi- 
cal How could you ever have fig- 
ured it?" 

Noll said of the worst loss in the 
Steelers' 58-year history: “That 
must have been a record fra: an 
offense setting up points for a de- 
fense." 


my career left," Worley said. “I've 
got to put this one behind me." 

Tim Manoa score on two short 
runs and Beraie Kosar completed 
16 of 25 passes for 207 yards as the 
Browns beat the Steelers for the 
seventh straight time since 1985. 

Four players — two Browns and 
two Steelers — were ejected during 
a pair of fourth-period bench-clear- 
ing incidents after Cleveland led 
44-0. 

Only a few thousand fans were in 
the stands at game's end because of 
the score ana a second-half down- 
pour. 

Eagles 31, Seahawks 7: In Phila- 
delphia, Randall Cunningham 
passed for 240 yards and two 
touchdowns. The Eagles’ defense 
scored one touchdown; had three 
interceptions, three sacks and a 
blocked punt, and held Seattle to 
77 yards r ushing. 

Seattle lost All-Pro wide receiver 
Steve Laigent for six weeks when 
he suffered a fractured elbow. 

Raiders 40, Chargers 14: In Los 
Angeles, Steve Beuerlem replaced 



Orioles Slip Again in AL East # 


The Associated Press 

The Baltimore Orioles’ remark- 
able run may have been dealt a 
crippling blow by the Texas Rang- 
ers. 

Mike Stanley keyed a six-run 
first inning with a three-run dou- 
ble. andJamie Moyer pitched a six- 
hiner as the Rangers downed the 
Orioles, 8-!, cm Sunday in Arling- 
ton, Texas. 

Baltimore fell 2ft games behind 
the Toronto Blue Jays in the Amer- 
ican League East. In the AL West, 
the winning Oakland Athletics ex- 
tended their lead over the Kansas 
Cry Royals to 4ft games, with the 
California Angels remaining five 
games back. . 

The Orioles have 17 games left, 
including a three-game series at To- 
ronto the final weekend of the sea- 
son. • 

“It’s not inqiossible, but a little 


■ ” said the Orioles’ manag- 


Cl, l iana „ 

pennant Three down m the loss 
raltiirm with 17 left, it’* tough. 

The Orioles lost ground on the 
Blue Jays over the weekend even 
though Baltimore took three of five 
from Texas. The 2 ft-game deficit is 
the Orioles’ largest since they were 
a season-high three games out m 
early May. 

Moyer, making only his second 
start since missing almost three 
months with a shoulder injury, 
gave up a first-inning solo home 
rim to Phil Bradley, watched his 
txmmaiM score six runs law® 
the inning , then shut down the Qn- 
oles the rest of the way on five bits 
and two walks. 

The Rangers sent 11 men to the 
plate in the first off starter Dave 
Schmidt, who has allowed 10 runs 
and 11 hits in his last 1ft innings. 


Robinson has searched in vain for v 
fifth starter all season. • * 

Athletics 6, Yankees 2: In Oak- ~ 
land. Dave Parker hit his 20th 
home run and drove in two-runs, 
and Stonn Davis equaled his career 
high by winning his 17th game. 

Angels 2, Red Sox 1; In Asa- 
hdm, shortstop Luis Rivera both 
bled Brian Downing's bases-Ioaded 
grounder in the 14th to allow the 
winning run. Rivera fidded thehall • 
cleanly but then dropped it as he _ 
started to throw home. 

Brewers 7 t Mariners !: In Seat- . 
tie. Mark Knudson pitched a two- j. 
hitter, and Greg Vaughn stole 
hone to key a four-run -fifth as ; 
Milwaukee completed a three- 
game sweep. 

The loss extended Seattle’s cbb- 
record home losing streak to 11 
games. The Mariners have lost six : 
straight and 20 of their last 24. 


Cubs Beat Back St. LouisinNLEasl 


Ken Lcvtac/Rnncn-UPI 

The Raiders' W3Be Gault catching a 53-yard pass as the Sam Sede converges for the tackle. 


Kansas City turnovers into 24 
pants, including touchdowns on 
interception returns by Tyrone 


Tun Worley, the Steelers’ first- & Schroeder. who M l£*li3£ 

utk\ draft rrir.U-lrKi thrrr. frnnWes his collarbone in the RudciS first to rva •*. t- w 


round draft pick, lost three fumbles 
in his first National Football 
League start, including two during 
the Browns’ 17-point first quarter. 


offensive series, and passed for 206 
yards and two touchdowns. San 
Diego's Jim McMahon completed 


The victory marked the head just seven of 18 passes for 91 yards 
coaching debut of Cleveland's Bud and was replaced by David Archer 


Carson, a former Steelers defensive 
coordinator. 

“I’ve got 15 games and ihe rest of 


midway through the third quarter. 
Broncos 34, Chiefs 20: In Den- 


Vfldngs 38, Oilers 7: In Minne- 
apolis, Wade Wilson started his 
first season as the team’s undisput- 
ed No. 1 quarterback by complet- 
ing 16 of 25 passes for 218 yards, 
including touchdown tosses of 32 
yards to Anthony Carter and two 
yards to Steve Jordan. Carter 


The Vikings’ defensive Hun sacked KBs 27, Dolphins 24: In Miami 
Warren Moon, Houston’s quarter- Jim Kelly scored on a two-yard run 
back, seven rim** as time expired to complete a rally 

Patriots 27, Jets 24: In East from 11 mints bade. Trailing 24- 
Rutherford, New Jersey, Reggie 20. the KBs got the ball .back on 
Dupard scored on a four-yard run N® 1 ® Odomes s second ^tercep- 
with 1:55 to play after New En- &°n of Dan Manno with 1:44 left 
Bland had bloom a 7.1-nnhU half- at the Buffalo 49. 


ver, the Broncos converted four caught seven passes for 123 yards. 


with 1:55 to play after New En- 
gland had blown a 21-point half- 
time lead. The Jets scored 24 paints 
in the second half, taking a 24-21 
lead when Ken O’Brien connected 
with JoJo TownseB on a 49-yard 
touchdown pass with 7:28 left. 


NFL’s Crowd Noise Rule Is No Roaring Success 


By Neil H. Greenberger 

Washington Post Seme* 

WASHINGTON — The National Foot- 
ball League wants crowds to behave as if they 
were watching a tennis match at Wimbledon. 

In the offseason, the NFL adopted a rale 
that will penalize home teams if their crowds 
become so ioud that the visiting team cannot 
hear the signals being called by the quarter- 
back. The referee first ask* the borne club to 
attempt to quiet the crowd. After a second 
instance, the referee appeals to the crowd 
over the loudspeaker. Each ensuing instance 
results in the home team losing a timeout. 


When the timeouts are gone, five-yard penal- 
ties are assessed. 

The rule was invoked several times in the 
pre-season, including one televised game in 
which cameras focused on the Cincinnati 
Bengals quarterback. Boomer Esiason, en- 
couraging the New Orleans crowd to scream. 

“Do we think it's fair? We think if s crazy," 
said Mike Lynn, executive vice president of 
the Minnesota Vikings. “They were trying to 
take the fans out of the game, but they ended 
up putting than right into it” 

Lynn said impetus for the rule dates from 
the strike season of 1982. After the strike, 
Dallas lost a game in the Metrodome, during 


which Minnesota fans continually made it 
hard fra 1 the Cowboys to hear signals. He said 
Dallas management has pushed for the rale 
annually since then. 

Teams that play in domes are the ones 
most likely to oe hurt. 

Although the rule’s potential for contro- 
versy likely will not be fully realized until it 
affects a game's outcome, there has been talk 
of revoking it 

“I don't think there is any question that it is 
being reviewed right now," said Tom Fbres. a 
Seattle Seahawks official “1 just don't know if 
anything will be done about it this season 
because it would take emergency legislation." 


■ frmningham Talks Open 

The Philadelphia Eagles are ne- 
gotiating with Randall Cunning- 
ham's agent to extend the quarter- 
back’s SI. 4 mflli nn-a-year contract 
beyond its remaining two years, 
said Harry -Gamble, the team's 
president 

But Gamble denied that the 
agent, Jim Steiner, had demanded 
thai the Eagles make Cunningham 
the highest paid player in the NFL, 
as CBS-TV nad reprated. Cunning- 
barn was voted the most valuable 
player of the last Pro Bowl game. 

■ Kramrie Comes Rack 

Tim Kramrie, the Cincinnati 

Bengals’ nose tackle who suffered a 
double break in his left leg in the 
Super Bowl in January, played 
most of the first half Sunday 
against the Bears and a tittle in the 
second, managing one tackle and 
one assist. The New York Times 
reported. 


The Associated Press 

Don Timiiner had felt pretty low 
Friday after the Chicago Cubs 
wasted a 7-1 lead and lost to the St. 
Louis Cardinals, 11-8. 

“The way we lost Friday," he 
said, .*1you wonder if youll win 
again.” 

The Cubs did. Their 4-1 victory 
Sunday in Chicago, the second in 
two days, widened, the Cubs’ lead 
in the National League East to 2ft 
games over the second-place Cardi- 
nals. 

The Cubs lead the Montreal Ex- 
pos by four games and the New 
York Mets by 4ft. 

In the NL West, the San Francis- 
co Giants kept the Houston Astros 
and San Diego Padres six games 
back by winning the third game in a 
series with the Astros. 

The Cubs’ Steve Wilson struck 
out 10 in five inning s as four Chica- 
go pitchers combined to fan 18, 
which equaled the season high for a 
nine-inning game set by Texas 
pitchers against Toronto on July 
25. 

“We’re only 2ft games out," the 
Cardinals’ manager. Whitey Her- 
zog, said. “What the heck, we were 
2ft games out last Sunday. We’ve 
had a week we’ve had to play the 
three contenders on the road.’’ 

Dwight Smith hit a two-run 
home run in the sixth off Ken H2L 
Jerome Walton doubled in a run in 
the seventh off Cris Carpenter, and 
Shawon Dunston singled in a run 
off Frank DiPino in the eighth. 

Wilson, a rookie left-hander, al- 


lowed the Cardinals’ one run in the 
fourth when Ozzie Smith walked, 
took second on a balk and just beat 
Smith’s throw to the plate from left 
on Terry Pendleton's single. 

Wilson also struck out five in the 
first two innings, equaling his pre- 
vious best 

St Louis began the game with a 
league-leading 260 batting average 
and713 strikeouts, the fewest in the 
NL Vince Coleman, Pedro Gw*- 
rero, Tom Brunansky and Mut 
Thompson struck out three times 
each. 

“They were throwing strikes and 
we weren’t hitting the ball that's 
all” Thompson said. “I can't 


blame the umps. They weren’t 
swinging the bat; I was." 

Giants 5, Astros 3: In Houston, _ 
Bob Knepper held his former team- n 
mates to five hits over six innings, - 
and Pat Sheridan hit- a three-mu \ 
double in the first for the Giants, • 
who had lost the first two games of ■ 
the series. '■# 

Dodgers 14, Padres 8:. In San ■ 
Diego. Mickey Hatcher, Rick * 
Dempsey and Eddie Murray hit 
home runs os Los Angeles had sea- • 
son highs in runs ana in hits, with 1 
19 off five Padres pitchers. i 
John Shelby and Dave Anderson • 
had three hits each, and Anderson [ 
and Murray drove in three tuns ’ 
apiece. 


Hulbert Captures B.C. Open Golf 

The Associated Prete — 

ENDICOTT, New York —Mike Hulbert paired the first pfayoff 
bole Sunday to beat Bob Estes and win the B.C Open golf tourna- 
ment for his second PGA Tour victory. Hulbert, 31, won $90,000, 
Both finished with 16-under-par 268 totals and each had an 
opportunity to win on the final hole of regulation but missed long 
birdie putts. Steve EUdngton matched the course record with a 62 
that gave him third alone at 269. . ’ 

Estes, who shot 68 Sunday, put himsdf in trouble with his drive on 
the first playoff hole, a 388-yard, par-4. He pushed it to the right off 
the fairway and behind a stand or trees. 

Hulbert, who managed a final-round 6-under-par 65, flirted with 
disaster on his approach shot, which landed on the left fringe of die 
green, just a few feet away from a moat. But he was able to two-putt 
for par. 


CHESS 


By Robert Byrne 

T HERE are those who play poker as 
though it were chess and those who 
play chess as though it were poker. These 
latter ones gel a fat share of the brilliancy 
prizes. 

A brilliancy prize is given for an ad- 
venture of imagination, not for achieve- 
ment in technique, no matter how im- 
pressive. The creation should not be 
routinely foreseeable for a top-flight 
player, but it should not be so obscure 
that it could not be a plausible outcome 
of inspired rational thought. 

Brilliancy-prize judges for the Lina 
Grumette Memorial Day Classic Tour- 
nament at the Hyatt Hotel in Los Ange- 
les, had no such scruples. They presented 
the award to the Christiansen for such a 
wild flight of fantasy against the local 
international master Jeremy Silman that 
no one could certify its soundness. Chris- 
tiansen won the game in Round 4 and 
went on to tie for first place with the 
international master Igor Ivanov, each 
with 5ft-ft. 

The opening was a fitting introduction 
to the melee that followed. The Bcnko 
Gambit Variation tfaat begins with 5 
Nc3! ab 6 e4! b47 Nb5 looks as though it 
was intended for the creation of traps. 
Thus. Black is invited w fall into 7...Nc4? 
8 Qe2 f5 9 13 Nf6 10 Nd6 mate. Perhaps a 
move later, after 7...J6 8 Bf4. Black can. 
play 8...Ne4, but the position following 9 
Qe2g5 10Qe4gfllBc4Bg712O-O-Ois 
quite unclear. 

The thrust S...g5!? is intended to stop 

DOONESBURY 


an early crushing e5 and to escape trou- 
ble on the e line by gaining a tempo after 
9 Bg5 Ne4. On 10 Bf4, Christiansen 
avoided Igor Zaitsev’s analysis, 10 Bg7 
II Qe2Nf6 12 Nd6 Kf8 13 Nc8 QcS. in 
favor of 10._Qa5!?, leading to tortuous 
complications- Christiansen loves that 

His idea revealed itself after 11 Bc4 
Bg7 12 Qe2b3 13 Kfl f5 ]4f3 OO!?: the 
e4 knight would be sacrificed to open 
lines everywhere against the white long. 
But that was only the prelude - the main 
offer was the queen after 15 fe fe 16 g3 
Qa2!? 

After 18.JRa2, all Chris tianse n had 
for it was a rook, but of course, the white 
king was in an awkward position, devel- 
oping the rook was problematic and 
Black hod a gruesome threat of 19_.Ba6. 
There was only one defense and S ilman 
produced it with 19 Nc7. 

Christiansen nonchalantly went ahead 
developing with 19 — Bf5 and Silman 
countered correctly with 20 Ne6 to com- 
pel the exchange of some of the attacking 
force. But after 20...Rb2, Silman lost his 
nerve, gave back too much material with 
21 Nf8? and landed in a lost ending after 
21...Re2 22 Ne2 KfS. 

Whatever would have happened, had 
Silman tried 21 Qe3, sailing into the 
murky complexities? Was there no way 
of stopping 2I...Be6 22 de Nc6 23 Qe4 
Nb4 24 Ne2 d5 25 Qf3 Ra8 26 Kg2 Raa2 
27 Rel Nc2 28 Rf 1 Nd4 29 Qd5 Re2 30 
Kh3 Rh2 3 1 Kg4 Bf6! 32 Be3 (32 Be5? h5 
33 Kf4 Raf2 34 Rf2 Rf2 35 Ke3 Re2 36 
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Posfttktf after 16 r3 

Kd3 Re5 wins for Black) h5 33 Kf4 with 
a possible draw? 

The actual finish was carried out by 
Christiansen with great dispatch. After 
37._Kb7, Silman would have had to lose 
first the exchange, by 38„.el/Q 39 Rel 
Bel 40-.Ka7. He therefore gave up. 
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Yesterday’s I Jufnb| e s: TRULY SWOON BEHALF INLAND 
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THINK BEFORE VOU 
SPEAK. THEN 


Now (manga the ended letters to 
foim the Buqvtse answer, u Sug- 
gested by tna aoove cartoon. 
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FEAR OF FALLING: Hie loner 
life of the Middle Class 

By Barbara Ehrenreick 292 pages. 

$18.95. Pantheon Inc , 201 East 50th 
Street, Hew York, N. Y. 10022. 

Reviewed by Jonathan Yardley 

I F your eyes mist over at the thought BEETLE BAILEY 
of the “student-worker alliance," if 
you still believe that rock music is a form isn't this \( 

of serious social commentary, if you’d left ovsk J \ 

really like to close down the dean’s office FROM j ^ 
again — if all of that is your cuppa, your VESTERRAY? s 

bag, your thing, then, babe, have I got a 
book for you. Step right up and hdp * 

yonrsdf to “Fear of Falling." a ’60s pro- f 

test tract masquerading as highbrow pop /WyD — 

sodologyanthropologypsychoiogy. 

Barbara Ehrenreich is a writer of com- 
petent journalese who mistakes politics 
for scholarship and ideology for insight- 
By her own ready admission a person (rf 

the left, she sees the world through leases — 

colored by its viewpoints and interprets ANDY CAPP 
the world accordingly. She gjves every -i, 

impression of being honest and no iruti- ^ u 

canon of cooking the evidence to suit her ■ <a>vD\cxj dropped ir<i\ 
convenience; it’s just that an ideological J 

interpretation permits one to see only newbawwaioPj---' 

within a certain range. 

“Fear of FaHi n g" purports to be. as its tff s. FLO ~J 
subtitle indicates, a study of the “inner f| r 

life" of the American middle class , but in I 

fact is far narrower than that. Her book \ 

isnot about the middle class as common- (_ 

ly understood but about “the profession- ** 

al middle class," which she defines, njty » on » rr» 
“somewhat abstractly, as afl those people . IL> 

whose economic and social status is — \ 

based oo education, rather than on the i / pipur \ / 

ownership of capital or property.” • j / ( 

Whatever one wishes to call it, this j u/sa vya/w V 
middle class of E h renreieh’s is, she con- S \ trwiiP J \ 

tends, an "elite,” one that is “paid better, f; V 

and privileged to at while others stood or j N — jr-tf r' 

moved about to speak while others Bs- ! )& fife 

tened," yet one that also feds itself con- 1 , , , . . //fH., Af ■ 

stantly under threat obsessed by a “fear .TT T Tb| 
of faffing, of losing control of going soft" J jJ 
Thtat’s more than a little truth in this, 
especially where the ytmpks are con- . - ■ f 

ceraed (though Ehrenrdch’s contention R£X MORGAN 

that the yuppies are vanishing strikes me — — — — — 

as singularly unobservant), just as there 
is to the predictable argument that much 
(rf the fault lies with the Reagan-Bush 
adminis tration Further, it is true that 
this “professional mkkDe-class," which 
fancies itself as having its finger on the 
American pulse, actually is separated 
from the American majority by income, 
education and culture; when it exercises - 
its considerable influence, as through ad- 
vertising or television programming, h 
imposes its own view of the country (Le^ 
its view of itself) on the rest of society, 

and thus creates a “media America” that 

bears precious little relation to reality. GARFIELD 
For this and other keen observations, 

“Fear of Falling" is useful and welcome, / snoi>LP I BE 

but hs strong pants are outweighed by / mean or lazv 

its shortcomings. Among Ehrenrdch’s toram?... 

principal sources are the pews maga- 
ones, which at times she dismisses dis- 
dainfully, yet “Fear of Falling " is noth- , •’ 

ing if not a book-length news-magazine . • v .y~." •. 

cover stray. As “Fear of Falling" demon- 
stra tes, ^ l^r your lonesome you can Turj/ 

practice groiq? journalism. - : c j- 

Jonathan Yardley bon the staff of The 
Washington Past. ■ — * 
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Cup Track Showcases 
|| Cuban, East German Strength 


' ■ 1 -r ** J By Christine Brennan 

. *y ■**.;»• Washington Pm Service 

; BARCELONA — The World 

' *'V Cop of trade and field is a much- 
maligned and mis understood 
il-,; event, bat there was a race hdd in 

'*“!) [Y its final hoots Sunday that goes a 
% long way to emlainmg what it is 
ri \’_.Y ^ and why it’s held. 

• • ^ Pauisoe Burner, an American 
1 3,000-metcr runner, and Ellen 

.:«■&* of East Gennany were 

-■ • nearing the final lap, fighting for 

=k.? 1 second place, at best, when Burner 

• r . . :«?*, tripped over the leg of a Soviet 
*■ nmner. 

’* As she fell. Kiessling ran into her 

Av and fdl, too. There they both were, 
sprawled on tire track, looking like 
, they were doing push-ups. 


gold medalist, Yvonne Murray of 
Great Britain. But third place, and 
a bronze medal, was one of theirs to 
win. 


No one would have 
Rums - if she lad not gotten np.In 
spite of a bypenetiended knee, 
Phimer did get up, So did Kiessl- 
ing- They ran a two-woman race 
from then on, each stunned and 
hurting, and Burner won it by 0.17 
second. 


Oil 1,1 V u rr fc Pima* performance couldn't 

' r Sfc. Within seconds, th«y scrambled keep the U £ women from finish- 
' JP their feet and began running ing a distant fifth in the final stand- 
™ Soviet nmner, eventual sec- ings, behind East Germany, which 
ond-place finish e r Tatyana Pood- won the women's World Orp for a 
7k. nyakova. was Long gone, as was the fourth time. - 


fouxih time. 


: Britain Forms Anti-Hooligan Unit 


* e! 0 . ** LONDON — Britain said an Monday that it was setting np a 
' special police intelligence unit to fight soccer hooliganism at h pnu* 
■ and abr oad. 

, rampMed last week bcfbrc^a^Pafter an En- 

gland-Sweden match had strengthened the case for the new body, to 
-v- be known as the National Football Inidfigence Unit 

^Last week's events in Stockholm nmfosced the need for such a 
unit as this. The NFIU will strengthen Kaisou with police abroad as 
well as co-ordmatmg police intdhgence on hard-core football hooB- 
ganiqn in this COtUUiy,* 1 Hind «BM 


possible troubiespots and recommend the level of 
around soccer grounds. It wffl not be expected to ini 
soccer hooligans, as in previous police operations. 
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WORLD CUP QUALIFYING 

Mnday** "»«* 

Bolivia 2. Peru 1 
Peroouav Z Ecuador 1 

SPANISH FIRST DIVStON 
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.cado. CaKNron (13). Detroit, Baroman (7). 

Mw no M ia sm ns M3-e m a 

Kansas City NS Ml H»-l IT 1 

Anderson, Cook (71, teordon t*J ml 
Harper; Gordon, Luecfcon (SI, Leftrandt (f) 
and Madartone. w— AndemoalMa L~Gor- 
don, 14-7- HR — Minnesota, Bate (131. 
Toronto MS MM m 1-4 n t 

OrteM IHNMM » * 

StkXv Acker (I) and Whitt; FonsH, Oftn 
(W1, Otoko <101 ond Anamen. Skbewr HOI. 
W— Actor, l-i. L-OHn, KL HR-Oevelond, 
Jamos (4). 

Bate mare MS BN NS— 4 4 1 

TOHS <t« NS 4S»— S 13 t 

Sdvnldt BautWa (1). Schilling (4), Weston 
(I) and MsMn, Hoiles (7); Mawand Staniev. 
W — Movor, 4-4. L — Schmkfl. W-U.HRs-aaHL 
more, Bradtoy (10). Texas, COobauoh O). 
He« York soe n OH-4 7 1 

Oakland NS NS Bis-* f S 

plunk, McCuHara (H, Gusttermo n W aad 
Goran; Davis, Nelson (7).Honera i «t If), Eck- 
erstov m and Hom e y. W— Davis, 17-4. L— 
Plunk, 4-5. HRs — New York. Barfield (22). 
Keltv (■). Oakland, DJParker (20). 
MBwaakee HO M MI-7 > 1 

stndtin m m set— i 1 s 

Knudson and CBrteu Johneoa, Swift (i), 
Nteteifuer (f> end BnMUer. W— Knudson, 4- 
5. Lj— J ohnson, 4-7. 

Boston SMM1SMIMM-4 f 1 

COHftnila ON ON OH NO ST-2 S 0 

Clemens, Utmlti (», Mmhv (11), Lamp 
(13) m Caron*; McCaskflbMlnlon (0), Fraser 
no), McQuro (CO and PorrtahiW— Meek**®- 
1. L-Loma 44 HR— Boston, Evans (IS). 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 

MttttaW NS m 120—4 V ■ 

Neei York IN OH 000-1 5 1 

5 mi lev, Landrum (2), Ktppor (V) and BUftf- 
deiiuj Fernandez. Aaae (I). Mumetmon (N. 
Machado (l) ond Lyons. W— Smiley, 11-7. L— 
Fernandez, IT-VSu — Kipper (3). HR*— Pitts- 
bursh. Rsdus (5L New York, Joftertos (7). 
St Loots MO IN SN— 1 7 2 

CUCBBO NO HI HlH 3 I 

Hill, Csrpentor P), WRno (7) and Zella; 
SAtflsoa. Sanderson «). Assaamadier (7), 
Wflllamm and0«ntefl.W-S0NtenMLlM. 
Lf— H ill, M2. Sv— WllHomi (32). HR-Chkn- 
ga D -Smith (*). 

las Frandsca NS lM MO 1 1 1 

HoOSMfl SM ON 0W— 3 7 S 

KnNper, Lsfteit (7) and Kmody. Dronly 
Cl).- Rhodetv.Potste (2),Sdhals*dor (1), Mey- 
er (S). Aeoehi m. Anderson (7) and Bleoto. 
w — Knepper, Ml. L— Rtwden, T-*. Sv-Uf-, 
torts an. HR— Houston, GJXrvlt (32). 
pWkxtoMia MMN1W-4W * 

JJHWilUnl BN IN 001-4 11 • 

Combs, McDowell <« and Dcuttoai Perez. 
Condslarki (7>, Thomason (■), Hotkath (W 
«md Sanfovonlfc FHx»*«« (7). w-<tenbfc V 
B. Lr-Pem. Ml Sv— McOowMI (»). HR- 
Mantrsal, Brooks (IIL _ 

Atlanta. 2H IQV 50— < # « 

Ml MS 111 Ml— 4 I f 

Gnwte CasHllo (4). SMrtan (W, HwryfH 
and JJIavts; Ann*tn»w.DlhWe (N.Chartton 
CS), Fnmco TO ond Reed. Oliver (7). W- 
Fnsnoo>4-7. L— HentY,M. HR*- OndtinaH. 

oTsem til). EJ>ov» tan- M _ 

ini nnncici " * 

iSo!«r no « n ••*— ■ is 3 

BjMarttnez, Hartley (7), Mono* TO, Orevm 
10) and Donanev, Fletteer TO; RoeniM»*e»i, 
Grant (3), Mnrnhv (4). Nolle (5), S** - *®* m 
alto Santiago. SJUomar 14). W-AMarHaK- 
*0. l— R asmussen, MO. Hte — La* Angeiefc 
Hatcher (2). Murray (T7L Oemasev (3). 


*T didn’t know what was hap- 
pening," said Burner, a 1988 Cflym- 
pian. “I knew it was important that 
I finish because it's a team cmripeti- 

lion. You get up and you're dazed, 
but you keep cm going. You really 
hare no other chcace. 


couldn’t 


Major league leader* 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

RATTING (4Sf at Bats): Lonsfora Oak- 
land, J40; Puckett Minnesota. J38; Boses. 
Boston, J35; sax. New York. JN; Baines. 
Texas. .320; Yount Milwaukee, Jlf; AJJavfa, 
Seattle, 317; Franco, Texts, J15; Browne, 
Oevelond. J13; Sl oriu . Texa* JOA. 

RUNS: RJtendarson. OokknL 103; Boon, 
Boston, M; McGrfH, Toronto. 73; Sierra, Tex- 
as. VO; Yount, Milwaukee, B8 l 

RBI: Sierra. Texas.1071 Esatey.BostaiJT; 
Youn b Mltwoukee, 97; Carter, Clevetond. 94; 
Mattingly, New York. M: G.Bell, Toronto, »; 
Bjacfcson, Kceaas Cltr,92j Franca, Texoa.70. 

HITS: PucketL Minnesota. Uta Sax, New 
York. MS; Bam, Boston, M5; Yount.MUwau- 
kee. 174; Matttaely, Now York, 171- 

DOUBLES: Boobs, Boston, 40; Puckett, 
Minnesota^!; GBelL Toronto, 31; Read, Bas- 
toa 30; Mottinoty, New York. 34; Yount. Mll- 
vmfcee, 34. 

TRIPLES: aWMte, CalHornla, T2; Storm, 
Texas. 12; P-Bradtov, Balttraont. 10; Younb 
Milwaukee. 9; GwDUn, Chicago; 0; RovnaldE 
Seattle, B. 

HOME RUNS! McGri ft Toronto, 34; BJocfc- 
san, Kansas CRy. 31; Carter. Clevetond, 31; 
Whitak e r , Detroit, 2B; Esasky, Boston. 24; 
/wcGwke. Oakland. 24; Sierra, Texas. 24. 

STOLEN BASES: RJtondsraon, Oaktomt 
45; DJWMta, CalHornla 43; Espy, Texas* 41; 
Sax, New York, 41; Pettis. Detroit, 34. 

PITCMINO at Dsctolaas): Btotoven, Cail- 
fbrnta. 1M JN; WIIHamsoa Bammore. 10a 
749; SwkMML Oevstand. 13A 745; Saberho- 
Ben, Kansas CHy, 1B4L 790; SJSavla, Oakland, 
17-6..73V; Hamoman, Detroit HM, 714; Bat- 
had, Baltimore, 164, AN; Gordon, Kansas 
Citv. 14-7. AN; Welch, Oakland, 167, 494. 

STRIKEOUTS: Ryan, Tern 244; Ctomene, 
Barton, 2D2; Gubfcm, Kansas CHy, H3; Baste 
AADwaukse. 143; Stearhagan. Karaas Cltv, 153. 

SAVES: Russell Texas. 34; DutomCtove- 
tand.30; Eckerotoy, Oakland. 29; Ptosoc.MI1- 
waukee. 27; TMapen, CtHcaso. 27. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

BATTUiG<4MalbatS):WjClark.SanFran- 
ctoca, J4i;T£wrnnSanOtoBam- LSmlth, 
Atlanta, 417; Guerrora StXoulr. 418; Groce, 
OKcobo^ 3T2; Walton, ancago, JN; Ocruendcv 
SL Louis, 4N; Rabies, Montreal 473; KJWF 
ctielt San Francbca, .287; HJahnsan, New 
York, m 

RUNS: W.aork. San Fraicfsco. N; Sand- 
bera. CMcoaa N; HJohnsan. New York. 93; 
KMItcneH, Sat Fratctete »; Buttar, San 
Frandsca. 84; Coleman. St. Louis, 84. 

RBI: KJVUteftelL Sat Francisco, 114; 
W.Ckjrk. son Franclm 104; Guerrora SL 
Lou to, 103; HJohnran. New York. 89; E-Davto, 
Cincinnati, 00. 

HITS:T£wynik5an DleoalN; W.Oark,Son 
Frandsca IN; Guerrera SL Loute UV; RAlo- 
mar, 50h Dtooa 157; Gandbara. Chlcaea 153, 

DOUBLES: waWoctoMontroQUO; Guerro- 
ra. SL Louis. 38: Hjdmion. Now York. 37; 
W.aork, Son Frandsca 34; Bonilla, Pitts- 
burgh. 31; I^Smtlh, Atlanta, 3L 

TRIPLES: Ro. Thompson, San Frandsca 
W; Cotoman, SL Loute 7; M-Thanwnxi, SL 
Loute ■; Roberta Saa Dlooa 0; vanstyfca 
pmsburatv B: W, Clark. San Frandsca 8. 

HOME RUNS: KJMHchsiL San Frandsca 
42; H Johnson, New York. 34; GJJavte Hous- 
ton, 32; EJtavte CtadnnatL 30; Smflisrg, 
OUcosa 29. 

STOLEN BASES: Cotoman. SL Loute 39; 
T.Gwvoa San Dtoea 40; Hjahnon. New 
York, 34; RJUoaar, San DMaa 34; SamueL 
New York. 34; Youna Hauetaa 34. 

PfTCHING Of dadstoas): Ganeite San 
Frandsca 12-3. JOB. 2.19; DeMarttnez, Mon- 
treal. 15-5. JSO. 294; Danuta, Houston. TM. 
433,249; Fernondez. Hew York, 11-4,43X270; 
teuschet, San Frandsca 14-4. 427. 271. 

STRIKEOUTS: DeLeon, st. Loute IN; 
Belcher, Los Anastas. 149; SmoHz. Atteita 
148; Cana Now York. 145; Fer nandez. Now 
York, 145, 

SAVES: MaJtavte San Dtoea 39; MLWH- 
Boma CMcosa 32; Frcmav Onctonott, 30; 
Burka MentroaLU; JMoweH. Los AnaetoaSL 


KANSAS CITY — Signed Mark GubkA, 
Mtcfaer, throuon 1792 season. 

No H b—t L80W8 

HOUSTON— Ngaad Art Hewa manaaer, to 
c oritro c l extension throueh 199ft 

LA. DODGERS— Catted uh Jett Pitcher 
and Mike Hartley, pttdwre, and Jose Vta 
calna bdtokler, from AlbuOMrtnte Pacific 
Coat League. 

PHILADELPHIA— Contracts of MBce Hart, 
manager of Readnii, Eastern League; Gtorrn 
Gutnver, iitanaoer at Clearwater, Ftorkta 
State Leon ue.ond Tim Corcoran, Ctoarwotor 
coach, win oot be renewed. 

SAN 01 EGO— Recat tod Don Sdwfaa pitch- 
er. from Las Vegas. Pacific Coast League. 

BASKETBALL 

NaTkmal Basketball Association 

NBA — Reinstated Lewis Lloyd, ouartL 

GOLDEN STATE— Stalled Monde Boi, 
center, to foWWOOr contract. 

Ml LWAUKEE— Stantd Fred Roberts, for- 
ward, to threc-vear contract extension 
through 1992-93 season. 

NEW YORK— Stoned Greg Butler, confer, 
to haavon r contract. 

FOOTBALL 

Maftonoi Football Lmtee 

ATLANTA— Waived Paul OwakL oflen- 
Uve Hnanan. Put Brian Jordan, safety, an 
Mured reserve. Activated Ml Frolic, guard, 
and Detan Sandsr* defensive back. 

CLEVELAND— Stoned Lawyer Tinman,, 
vrids receiver. 

LA. raiders— A ctivated Marcus AOen. 
running back. Put Now! Harrell, offensive 
guard, on injured reserve. Signed Derrick 
Gamer, running back; Jeff Franete Quarter- 
back; DooaUavd,runnJnabodL and Charles 
Henry, t lent end, end p l ac ed them o n d ev e l op- 
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As for (he East Gfinnims, the 
World Cup was a reminder of just 
how strong; and deep is their athlet- 
ic nrigJjL They shpped a Kt at the 
1988 Olympics but served notice 
here that they are back. 

Hie men’s competition was won 
by the United States for the third 
time out cf fhj&Pexhajis thelaggest 

at all — byax prints over Enrape, 
133-127. This was a very young, 
inexperienced tg»m; the only stars 
were Roger Kingdom, the wodd- 
rccord holder in the hurdles, triple 
juniper Mike Conley, Iraig jumper 
Lanfy Myridcs and shot putter 
Randy Rt» T)^s . 

“The Weald Cnp has become an 

event that integrates new stare with 

the veterans,” said Frank Green- 
berg, a Philadelphia attorney who 
is president of The Athletics Con- 
gress, U.S. trade and field’s govern- 
ing body. “With so many young- 
sters. Tm defighted we were able to 
mix the old and new so wdL” 

One cf the few nations not to 
attend the Seoul Olympics was 
Cuba. Now it is obvious they were 
missed. Led by the incomparable 
Ana Quirot, who won three gold 
medals in Barcelona and complet- 
ed the difficult double of the 400 
and 800 meters in the manner of 
legendary countryman Alberto 
Juantarcna, the Cabans woo as 
many gold medals al the United 
States — seven. And their best- 
known athlete, world-record high 
jumper Javier Sotomayor. finished 
just third due to a heel injury. 

Because of the confusing nature 
of team classifications (some coun- 
tries, some continents, some a mix 
of both), the Cahsnc were part of 
the Americas team, which finishe d 
third among the women with 94 
points and sixth in the men's com- 
petition with 97. 


Becker Bides Tiebreaker 
To First U.S. Open Title 
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Gny HaGoo/Rcoias 

Beckers volleys soffered from an msteady wrist in the first set. 
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By Robin Finn 

New York Tima Service 

NEW YORK —The end came 
bitterly as Ivan Lendl a three-time 
US. Open champ ion, found him- 
self mired in (he fourth-set tie- 
breaker he had fought so diligently 
to create. 

Across the net, Boris Becker 
served for the match, pushing 
Lendl to the brink of disappoint- 
ment with an unreachable ace and 
then sealing his first U.S. Open 
championship with a blazing ser- 
vice winner to Lendl's backhand. 

With his 7-6, 1-6, 6-3, 7-6 victory 
in a match that lasted 3 boms, SI 
minutes. Becker expanded his 

Grand Slam d omini on with his first 

away from the green grass of Wim- 
bledon. where he had prevailed on 
three occasions. 

“It’s probably the best moment 
in my tennis life,” said Becker, 21, 
who made it his mission titis year to 
“learn to love” the difficult condi- 
tions at the National Tennis Center 
at Flushing Meadow after four 
fruitless trips here. 

For Lendl, 29, this mariced the 
second consecutive year that his 
artful preparation for tire Open, a 
tournament whose final he has 
achieved a record eight times , had 
been for naught 

Last year, he sacrificed his title 
and the No. 1 spot in the wold to 
Mats Wilander, and Sunday, if un- 
officially, he handed that status 
over to Becker, the youngest men's 
finalist since John McEnroe in 
1980 and the first West German 
men’s finalist since 1937. 

After the final pant, Lendl's 
face grew a little more hollow as 
Becker, as has become Ids ram- 
bunctious custom, rocketed his 
racket huh into (he stands and 
raised both fists in celebration. 

"Boris played with a lot of pow- 
er, and he kept pressuring meT said 
Lendl who moeed knuckled under 


Lendl who has won every Grand 
Slam event except Wimbledon, and 
Becker. 

Earlier in the tournament, Lendl 
suggested that he fdt no pressure at 
the Open because he had already 
proven Mmsdf here. 

Such pressure, he said, should 
presumably be the province of 
Becker, who needed to show him- 
self to be an all-surface champion 
and not a one-trick pony. 

Becker, in turn, snggHnwi that 
the Open was aptly named because 


U £. OPEN 


its horrid conditions and unvarying 
surface gave, with just one excep- 
tion, all 128 challengers an even 
chance. The exception, Becker said, 
was Lendl who marches through 
the draw in robotic fashion. 

“I don't know if anybody can 
beat him, " Becker said in mock 
surrender. 

Becker, however, was the only 


player in the Open able to console 
himself mth the knowledge that 
although Lendl was making a re- 
cord eighth consecutive trek to the 
final he, Becker, had emerged the 
victor from their last three meet- 
ings. 

Neither player performed very 
well in the fust set, with Becker's 
volleys suffering from a wavery 
wrist, and Lendl tumbling an inor- 
dinate number of backhand drives 
into the net 

Lendl double-faulted to be bro- 
ken in the second game. But he 
began a recovery in the fifth, send- 
ing a forehand blazing down the 
line past Becker, and hdd serve in 
the sixth to even the set at 3-3. 

But it was Becker who shone in 
the first-set tiebreaker, claiming 
five straight paints on a combina- 
tion of swift service winners and 
backhands underhit by Lendl. 
Becker won the tiebreaker, 7-2, 
when Lendl to compensate for ear- 
lier weak backhan ds, overint one 
and sailed it out of bounds. 


There was no love lost between 


Then Beckcar needed coolant for a leg cramp but stayed aggressive. VANTAGE POINT/Tony Kornheiser 


In the second set Lendl buckled 
down and played mistake-free ten- 
nis, breaking Becker in both the 
fourth and sixth games to take a 
commanding 5-1 lead. Lendl 
served out the final game of the set 
at love and evened the match with a 
clenched fist to match Us already 
clenched jaw. 

But the match seesawed back in 
Becker’s favor in the third set, de- 
spite his taking extra time during 
the changeover* to spray coolant 
on his left thigh, which had begun 
to cramp. 

While the ball was in play, 
Becker appeared impervious to his 
discomfort, playing so aggressively 
against Lendl's service m the sec- 
ond game that he earned a break 
for 2-0. He held serve with another 
ace to lake a 3-0 lead, and moved 
into a 4-1 lead by holding serve in 
the fifth g a me , 

Although Lendl taking advan- 
tage of Becker's stiffness, broke 
back in the seventh game, be fol- 
lowed it up with so weak a service 
game that the West German brake 
him at love for a 5-3 advantage. 

Serving for the third set. Becker 
survived one break point and. 
screaming “Yes!" after each serve, 
captured the set by pounding two 
service winners post a stock-still 
Lendl 

In the fourth set, Lendl sprinted 
to a 2-0 lead by breaking Becker in 
the second gome, but Becker can- 
celed that when he exploited Lendl 
again in the third gnme and as- 
sumed temporary control of the set 
by breaking Lendl once more in the 
fifth game. 

On the grandstand court, Jenni- 
fer Capriati, 13, already receiving 
advance billing as a Chris Even for 
the year 2000, confronted Rachel 
McQuillan of Australia in the ju- 
nior girls’ singles final and coasted 
to a 6-2, 6-3 victory. 

The tennis prodigy had asked to 
compete in women's professional 
events this year but was prevented 
from doing so because she was not 
yet 14. 








Becker Leaps Into Another Realm 
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Rich Hubn/Rcvoa 


Bat in tbe end it ms Becker’s booming serve (hat brought victory. 
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Washington Peat Service 

NEW YORK — In thesnnunerof 1985, an unseed- 
ed, untested and all-but-unknown st ra wbe rry blond 
from West Germany astounded the sport oS tennis by 
winning its most prestigious championship, Wimble- 
don, at (he audacious age of 17. 

Boris Becker was the youngest man ever to do that 
He was no more than a boy, really, and people 
wondered what on earth to make of him. For all those 
who reverentially called him a prodigy, an equal nnm- 
ber reserved judgment, all but daring Mm to do it 

To prove it wasn't a fluke, Becker repeated the 
process the neat year. Now 21, Becker has won Wim- 
bledon three times, bestriding those hallowed British 
grounds like no one since I^om Borg. 

Yet for all the promise Becker has shown, for all the 
times be bad teased with Ms brilliance, he had re- 
mained essentially a one-trick pony. It was a show- 
stopper of a trick, Wimbledon, but it was the same 
dateline every year. 

Run Becker cm a grass track, he can’t lose. Put him 
on any other surface, he’s out of the money. Never 
past the round of 16 in the Australian. Never past the 
semifinals in the French, or the U.S. Open. All the 
praise people were ready to heap on him, all the 
bouqnels, all the hosannas remained tied up overhead 
Eke balloons at a political convention. When would we 
see the breakthrough Grand Slam victory, the one that 
would certify Becko’s greatness? 

Now that’s done. 

In his first U.S. Open final Ms first Grand 9am 
final away from the friendly, familiar rotted English 
soil, Becker huffed, and he puffed, and he blew the 
door down. In besting Ivan Lendl on the hard court 
precisely tailored to Lendl's baseline rallying, Becker 
bearded the lion in his den. 

Lendl has played in eight straight Open finals; he is 
the man who came to dinner and ended up renting a 
room. It is getting so you can’t hold an Open final 
without him. The man Rim engraves the champion- 
ship trophy stores LendTs name. 


Becker has arrived al a surpass 
has he added his name to a 


moment. Not cmly 
estial short list of 


Mayers in the Open era (since 1968) who have won 
Wimbledon and the UJS. Open in the same year — 


Wimbledon and the U.S. Open in the same year — 
Laver, Connors and McEnroe — but he has ripped the 
No. 1 ranking from its secure scabbard in the stone 
and clasped it to his chest. I?s his, and let the comput- 
er rankings be damned. 

Imagine the frustration Lendl must fed. Unlike 
Becker, who was an explosion of heat and light, 
Lendl's cHmh up the mountain was arduous 
incremental He gpt to five Grand ^ finale before 


Ik won one, and everywhere he turned someone was 
calTing him a choker. He was 24 before he won his fiat. 


Ciij IIoilKOfltcilcji 

In victory: Ws probably die best moment of my tennis fife.’ 


calling him a choker. He was 24 before he won his first, 
in Pans, and 26 before he won at Flushing Meadow. 

He never has won Wimbledon, of course; that is his 
albatross. The first time he marie the final there, in 
1986, he suffered the ignominy of being spanked in 
straight sets —by Becker, of all people. 

Now he has crane in second to Becker here, in the 


Doubles Victory Eases Navratilova’s Anguish Over Singles 


Compiled by Oar Staff From Dispatches 

NEW YORK— The Martina and Harm 
Show marie a grand debut in Grand Shan 
play. 

Martina Navratilova and Hanft Mandli- 
kova, two Czechoslovakia-born players 
who joined forces after Navratilova spKt 
with Irm grime partner Pam Shriver, won 
the US. Open women's doubles tide an 
Sunday. They beat Shriver and Mary Joe 
Fernandez in the final 5-7, fr-4,'6-4. 

“If you have two good doubles players. 


even the fiat time together, thw do iwdl 

saidNavratilova, who won the Family C5r- 

de Cup doubles with MandEkova in April, 
their first tournament together. “They 
know the angles. There have to be certain 
m greriiftnts and, obviously, Hana and 1 
have it.” 

Navratilova and Shriver have certainly 
had il having combined for 19 Grand Slam 

doubles crowns. Bui they split last month. 


Miami— waived JevGuntevMttrtoraodia 
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although Navratilova insists it Is a “trial 
separation.” 

‘'Unfortunately, too much has been said 
publicly already,” said Navratilova, who 
will mam with Shriver in the Federation 
Cup next mouth. “I think that I'd like to 
look at the positive ride, which is that we’ve 
had one of the greatest partnerships of all 
time together. It may still continue, it may 
not" 

The way Navratilova and Mandbkova 
won, a reunion with Shriver on a regular 
basis might be a bngsbot 

“Winning with Martina is a great hon- 
or," Mandukova said. “I enjoyed il As to 
tire future, it is up to her, not me. I didn't 
do well in singles, but this is very good for 
my confidence.” 

It shouldn’t hurt Navratilova's psyche, 
either. On Saturday, Steffi Graf beat Nav- 
ratilova for tire angles crown. 

Navratilova, 32, said the doubles victory 
helped to ease the pain but arirnfa ffl rho; 


she put more than a tittle pressure on 
heraof to win tire doubles. 

“If we had lost I would really be devas- 
tated,” said the world’s No. 2 woman play- 
er after winning her 2Sth Grand Slnm dou- 
Wes title. “This helps a lot 

“I had nightmares about a couple of 
points that could have turned the matrh 
my way ” she said of her loss to Graf, a 
match in which Navratilova had a 6-3, 4-2 
lead and appeared on her way to a fifth 
U.S. Open title. 

“I don’t think; I ever lost being up like 
that in a Grand Slam,” she said. 

Shriver and Fernandez, a fellow Ameri- 
can, never had played together and became 
a team moments before the entry deadline. 
“Our schedules didn’t work out well this 

S r Shriver said of her association with 
ralflova. “We only played two tourna- 
ments in five months aim lost them both. It 
was also at a time I was questioning my 
dedication. 


“I guess it was a time she thought she 


would give me a kick in mv pants, three 
weeks before the Open. But I understand it 
because, besides friendship, it's a business 
and a partnership. 


“It was ironic,” Shriver said of meeting 
her framer partner in the Open doubles 
finals. “The script was perfect I wanted to 
make sure I didn’t let anything emotionally 
bother me. I kept things under wraps pretty 
well. I think it was a pretty positive 
match.” 


But Mandtikova, who double-faulted on 
set point in the first set, later said she was 
mad e uncomfortable by the one-upsman- 
ship that developed between Navratilova 
and Shriver during the match. 


Navratilova and Maudlikova split 
S 104,000. Shriver and Fernandez divided 
$52,000. 

(AJP, Reiners, NYT) 


national championship of his adopted country, on his 
home court, sentenced to endure tire pain of bearing 


home court, sentenced to endure tire pain of hearing 
the New York crowd cheer a foreigner, a man who 
wrecked their Davis Cup hopes, rather than him, an 

im migi mi t whn wants nothing more than tn simmer m 

the melting pot of the American Dream. How can this 
be, Lendl must be wondering, and where does he go 
from here? 

He is 29 and cannot win Wimbledon before 30. How 
many more chances will he have? That is what stands 
between him and greatness, that solitary champion- 
ship, and it is Becker’s tittle corner of tire world. How 
will Lendl uncover the magic word that gets Mm 
through the gate? 

He can’t Mt as hard as Becker, he can’t serve as 
hard. Becker is getting better, Lendl is getting older. 
What good does another US. Open plate do him? He’s 
got siadcs of them. How many people is he going to 
have over for dinner? If Lendl never wins Wimbledon, 
he is just the man who kept the seal warm between 
golden eras. He is to tennis what Larry Holmes is to 
boxing. 

Meanwhile, Becker, who couldn't win anything ex- 
cept Wimbledon, is the U.S. Open champion al 21, 
way ahead of Lendl's schedule. Becker also is ahead of 
Bjorn Borg, who never won here at aH Becker is Mike 
Tyson. 

Something in the way he plays attracts American 
fans like no other foreign player. He’s a big man — 
huge by tennis standards, at 6 feet 4(1.94 meters) and 
185 pounds (84 kilograms). Had he been born here, be 
would never have played tennis — he would be a 
redsbirt junior tight end for the University of Nebras- 
ka foottuD team. 

He has a huge game. He can go down love-30 and be 
unconcerned because of Ms howitzer serve; nobody’s 
safe when he lets the Mg dog bark. Against Lendl one 
of the finest returners in the game, Bwker had 11 aces 
and 23 service winners — 34 points on one shot, 
including the final two of the derisive tiebreaker. 

But it is not just Ms serve. It is the reckless way he 
moves, the un c oncerned athleticism, the fearless div- 
ing and flopping enthusiasm that are so typically 
American, with mat shock of reddish hair, that (hick, 
bristling mane flapping as be devours the ground in 
pursuit of the ban, Becker seems a lion on the prowl 
king of the cram. 

He even bas been heard to growl after particularly 
exhilarating prams. Yon can imagine Mm growing up 
on the streets, a sprats urchin in urban Amenca, 
sweeping away the broken glass to practice Ms tennis 
on a public court, then laying his racket down to play a 
little three-on-three basketball on a playground hoop 
with chain nets. 

Becker has a spontaneity that Lendl can only mar- 
vel at, an elasticity that Lendl can only envy, a non- 
chalance that Lendl can only dream about 

It's not that Lendl isn’t a worthy champion; he has 
been that and more, an indefatigable competitor, the 
hardest-working; man in the game, the ultimate sys- 
tems analyst a problem solver. He held the game in 
good hands. 

But Becker gives it wings. 
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The Burning Issue Koppelman; Song 8S Real Estate Rushdie on Doctorow 


W ASHINGTON — Congress 
has been hard at work trying 


YV has been hard at work trying 
to come up with a constitutional 
amendment that makes it illegal to 
bum the American flag. It is a hot 
topic for legislation because it 
could be the only issue in the up- 


coming elections. Hus is particu- 
larly true since there has been no 


larly true since there has been no 
movement in Congress on any oth- 
er issues. 

Camp aign managers are now 
bard at work thinking of ways to 
make their can- 
didate's oppo- 
nents look like 
flag abusers. 

The obvious 
television com- 
mercial is a 
burning flag in 
the street with a 




voice-over say- 
ing, “Walt Wal- 
lemeer couldn't n 

care less that Budmak! 

someone set fire to your flag. It’s no 
surprise, since flag bunting is some- 
thing he has practiced since he got 
into politics.'' 

Make no mistake about it The 
campaign is going to get dirty and 
Old Glory is going to be the issue. 

There is one problem with all 
this. There has been no reported 
flag- burning incident in the United 
States for two years. 

When Jackal, who is running 
Cumbersome's campaign, went to 
the TV station to buy a piece of 
flag-burning film for his commer- 
cial, be was informed no new foot- 
age existed. 

Rothennere. the head of the sta- 
tion. told him, “Nobody seems to 
be burning flags these days. They 


Metropolitan Museum 
Lends Frescoes to Italy 


77k- Associated Press 

ROME — The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York has 
loaned Italy frescoes from a Re- 
naissance villa in Rome that the 
museum bought in the last century. 

The frescoes were in a 16th-cen- 
tury Roman villa that was demol- 
ished early this century. The last 
owners, an order of nuns, sold the 
frescoes around 1850. 

The frescoes were sent to Italy on 
a long-term loan. They are attribut- 
ed to BaJdassare Peruzzi and his 
collaborators, about 1520. 


are shooting people, sticking them 
up, throwing rocks at each other, 
and setting fire to cars— but not to 
the flag. Our field producers have 
assured demonstrators that if they 
bum the flag well guarantee that 
their demonstration will get on the 
evening news, but we have yet to 
find anyone who will go to the 
trouble." 

Jackal said, "I can’t believe it. 
How can we pass a constitutional 
amendment against desecrating the 
flag when no one will do it?” 

□ 

“You have a problem," the sta- 
tion manager admitted. “We have 
some footage of flag burning from 
the anti-Vietnam War demonstra- 
tions. But the color is faded and it 
looks dated.” 

Jackal agreed. “That wouldn't 
work because we want to show that 
flag burning is a dear and present 
danger." 

“We have shots of people into 
dope and arson and white-collar 
crime coming out of our ears. We 
even have groups hanging the vice 
president in effigy. Wehave pic- 
tures of street gangs shooting auto- 
matic sub machin e gnny but for 
some reason we have no flag abus- 
ers on tape. This is a real surprise 
because you hear nothing but 
speeches from politicians on flag 
burning.” 

Jackal said, “We had the same 
problem during the Communist 
witch hunts. Everyone was against 
Communists but we didn’t have 
any. Do you know what we did? 
We invented them. We had the en- 
tire country believing there was a 
Communist in every garage. We 
can do the same with the flag burn- 
ers. If there aren't any, we’ll invent 
them." 

“Does this mean you will have 
phony flag torchers in your com- 
mercials?" 

“If that is the only way to get a 
constitutional amendment, then it 
must be done. Maybe they aren’t 


By Mike Zwerin 

International HeruU Tribune 

P ARIS — Peddling his first songs in the 
fabled Brill Building on mythic Tin Pan 
Alley, the 22-year-old, starry-eyed Charles 
Koppelman noticed that the record company 
people were twitchy chain-smokers with 
sweaty palms always blowing their noses and 
running to catch airplanes. Then he looked at 
the publishers — they were cod with year- 
round tans and they puffed thoughtfully on 
sumptuous Cuban cigars. He asked himarif 
“Which would you rather be when you’re in 
your forties?” The answer seemed obvious. 

Earlier this year, 27 years later, when he 
sold the catalogue of his firm, SBK Eatertainr 
ment World me, to EMI Music for $337 
million, Koppelman became rfonwup p and 
chief executive officer of the merged compa- 
ny. the largest musk publisher in the world, 
controlling rights to: “Somewhere Over the 
Rainbow, “New York, New York," “Stagin’ 
in the Rain,” the "Rocky” and James Bond 
themes, most of the Beatles catalogue, “A- 
Tisket, A-Tasket, "The Whiff enpoof Song" 
and “Santa Claus Is Coining to Town.” 

He flew to Europe last week for meetings 
scheduled as tightly as possible so he could be 
back home in New York to catch the quarter- 
finals of the U.S. Open. Li ghting an after- 
breakfast Cuban cigar that reached halfway 
across the table, he explained: “Publishing is 
the real estate of the musk business. It’s fike 
owning fully rented apartment houses, or 
continually matnring annuiries Essentially, 
it’s recession prod. In good timet, people 
drink and listen to music. In bad tiroes, peo- 
ple drink and listen to music” 

He's a one-man lobby out to prove that the 
good life can be honestly earned, that pub- 



CaipeateO, Dolly Paxton ( “Here You Come 
Again”), Barbra Streisand (“The Main 
Event"), Nefl Diamond (“You Don’t Bring 


Me Flowers”), Eddie Murphy (“Party All the 
Time”) and the Diana Ross- Lionel Ritchie 


Time”) and the Diana Ross- Lionel Ritchie 
collaboration “Endless Love." 

In 1986, SBK bought CBS Songs and 
moved into what an official biography de- 
scribes as “showplace offices designed by the 
prestigious architectural firm of Gwathmey 
Siegal & Associates in the penthouse of the 
Sperry Building in midtown Manhattan " 
The biography is well-polished with ready- 
for-Lhc- article anecdotes, name-drops and 
punchlines, which are cycled and recycled in 
the accompanying thick collection of press 
dips. 

Thai same year, his son Brian, then a 
sophomore at Tufts University, “discovered” 
fellow student Tracy Chapman and to the 
surprise “of everyone but Brian and me,” her 
debut alhntn has sold over tight million 
copies worldwide. People magazine said: 
“Charles Koppelman gets hits the way some 


Sahnan RushEe, the author in 
hiding from Moslem zealots, de- 
scribed the United States in a book 
review as a “secular nation hungry 
for gods." Rushdie, in the latest of 
his occasional reviews for The Ob- 
server, the London weekly, since he 


described the presentation 

production 20 yeans m i h ft-n fc fr 
ing." Morrow thought -JjjjSj 
earned the degree in WQ, thenfe 
first attended the sdwd’j jw 
mencement, j oinin g 
in the procession ttrtbemSSS 


'-r-Vi-K'U 


people get colds." 

Since the '60s, EMI (like RCA) had been 


Charles Koppelman 


during the peak years working her songs to 
build a backlog of covers for the lean years. 

“•Working the scrag 1 involves being able to 
hear past the composer singing it and cast it. 
You say, *Wow, wouldn’t mat be terrific for 
Barbra Streisand?’ Or Franlae Lyman's ‘Why 
Do Fools Fall in Love? — what an interest- 
ing idea for Diana Ross. Of course, that sort 
of thing is easy to say. Then you have to 


run by bureaucrats who relied on catalogue 
— Frank Sinatra, the Beaties — rather than 
breaking in new artists. 

To rebuild, as Koppelman puts it, their 
musif-fll culture, EMI backed Koppelman in a 
record company of his own this year. SBK 


Records already has a hit with Katrina and 
The Waves. “We’re interested in mainstream 
pop music,” he says, “which I define as muse 
more people will like than dislike. That’s the 
music I respond to. It’s instinctive. But every- 
body can hear what’s wonderful, the real 
talent is knowing what's not wonderful, what 
not to waste time and energy on. And I’ve 


praised the new novel “Billy Bath- 
gate” by American author EL. 
Doctorow. The book’s hero is a 
gangster and its thread is his rue 
and fafl. “America loves its dark 
stars, loves than aB the more be- 
cause it fears them,” Rushdie 
wrote. He called the novel Doctor- 
ow's “most brilliant proof” to date 
that American novelists have al- 
ways been readier than their Euro- 
pean counterparts to demcostnue 
that “the art of literature can adopt 
the form of popular entertainment 
without losing an iota of serious- 
ness ” Rushdie’s own novel. The 
Satanic Verses” drew him a death 
sentence from tbe late AyatoBak 
Rriwhh Khompini of Iran for al- 
leged blasphemy of Islam. 

□ 

District Judge Catherine Crier of 
'Texas, a former actress and model, 
has resigned to become an anchor- 
woman for Cable News Network, 
Officials from the governor’s office 
and the Atlanta-based network 
said. Crier, 34, has no experience in 
television journalism, but Haworth 


turned to his seat and optaoed 
diploma, he found a message!* 
NGjts Frayseth.” Morrow had g 

Mis FraysX ?StO§fi25 


from Hawaii, leaving MxKhritt 
credit short of graduatuaLrAfier 
Morrow won an Qkard&jie&fc* i 
best original screenplay fee 

could camSat chirive^ ^^ 
by handing in his script 
graduation thesis. p 

D / ,-^te 

Alexander Haig, thefarmer 
net member and career atmy 
cct, says his life in roo-Gfcfratnfa. 
phercs prepared him writ for ju 
stage debut as a narrator lot “Car. 
nival of the Animals.” Haig 
wife, Pat, narrated Ogfeb Nifcft 
verses that accompany Cfagfe 
Saxnt-5a£ns' score. The pof^ 
mance with the California Gk®- 
ber Virtuosi ended a three-dayib- 
sic festival celebrating theffith 
anniversary of Leisure Village 
Ocean Hills, a retiremcnTcctifiaB- 


burning the American flag today — 
but tomorrow they will, and then 
we'U have the iaw on the bodes to 
protect us." 

□ 

“But if vou bum the flag to make 
your commercial, won’t you be des- 
ecrating it?” 

“I'd only be doing it to make a 
patriotic point." 

“Which is?" 

“My country — right or w rong- ” 


often seen, beavies raking it in while everyone 
else does the work. Even the wheeler-dealer 
cigar does not defeat his purpose. Business- 
like yet jovial, alert with smiting eyes, he 
ambushes rather than answers a ref sence to 
music publishing's rip-off reputation; unfa- 
vorable deals for inexperienced acts (Juan 
Tizol sold the rights to “Caravan” for $25), 
credit taken where none is due. late state- 
ments or no statements at all, creative book- 
keeping. 

“For many years, there may have been 
some troth to that,” he said. “But now I really 
believe that writers are doing themselves a 
disservice not to have a publisher. Our com- 
pany publishes the music of John Sebastian 
and Tim Hardin. Neither one of them ever 
readied their full potential but John still 
earns a substantial amount of money if he 
works or not, and Tim's estate to this day 
earns hundreds of thousands a year on die 
exploitation of a handful of songs. 

“Now, let’s look at the other side of that 
Joni Mitchell was counseled to keep her own 
publishing. So there was nobody out there 


and what pitch to use to sell them on the idea. 
That’s not so easy. It takes a peculiar combi- 
nation erf a salesman and a music man.” 

Charles Koppelman was boro in Brooklyn 
an March 3, 1940. In August 1960, he was 
sin ging with a vocal group called the Ivy 
Three, whose novelty tune “Yogi" based on 
Yogi Bear, was in the Top Ten. Performing at 
Grossinger's Ca t-drill Mountain resort hotel 
he got into a pickup basketball game with 
Doo Kirshner, whose Aldon Music had a 
rosier including Carole King and Neil Se- 
rial™ A few months later, Koppelman got 
through the door of Kiishner’s New York 
publishing office by telling the secretary to 
“just say the guy with the hook shot from 
Grossinger’s is Imre.'' When Aldon was sold 
to CBS Pictures, tbe 24-year-old Koppelman 
became its manag in g director. 

A year later he formed a partnership called 
SBK (with Stephen Swid and Martin Ban- 
dier) mid produced and published hit after hit 
with corporate entities that bought and were 
sold to other entities with profits generated 
by the likes of Bobby Damn (“If I Were a 


day, the stuff that’s really wonderful is what 
sells.” 






1 


Depends on your defini tion of “wonder- 
fuL" If what the majority likes is wonderful 


fuL" If what the majority likes is wonderful 
and I like it too, what we end up with is self- 
fulfilling prophecy supreme. Isn’t such in- 
stinct just a bit too convenient? 

On the other hand, be has been, able to 
balance tbe equation better than most Sign- 
ing Tracy Cha pman was a not-ai-all evident 
decision, which was. however, so obvious to 
him he tails it a “no-brainer." A less musio- 
oriented less sensitive executive might very 
weQ have dismissed her as a neither sexy nor 
commerical black foQtie sin ging controversial 
political songs with her acoustic guitar. And 
it took superhuman faith in his instinct to 
stick for so Tong with such dedication with 
somebody as volatile as Tim Hardin, brilliant 
as he was. 

So you get the feeling that quality may 
indeed get a break when he says; ^If you hear 
any interesting tapes, send them to me. I 
listen to everything that comes through the 
door.” 


'Ml- ■ *'[ 




adopts a child, was awarded the 
public's prize at tbe 15th Deauville 
film festival in Fiance. Its director 
Paul Bogart made his career in tele- 
vision «nd has five Emmy awards 
to his credit. Its hero, Arnold, is 


played by Harrey Fkrstan. The 
Thm Blue Line,” directed by Errol 


Thm Blue Line,” directed by Errol 
Morris, was awarded the press 
prize for its outstanding documen- 
tary quality. The film uncovered a 
mkrairiny of justice. Deauville is 
primarily a European showcase for 
new American urns. 

□ 

Screenwriter Barry Morrow, who 
won an Academy Award for the 
script of “Rain Man,” has finally 
been awarded his bachelor of arts 
degree by St. Olaf College. The 
college president, Melvin George, 


I’ve just left the greatest roomtfc 
world — Washington . 

a 

Donald Tnaup, whose name at' 
ready adorns two cariao^'aMani. 
hattan skyscraper, an air dnitflcfr 
bicycle race and a board game, few 
scrapped plans to go video due bx 
contractual snag, a publicist sail 
The billionaire dtevetoptt 


join with executives froq'Lt^ff 
Television and Warner Broths* in 


Television and Warner Breus to 
announce plans for TmmftCaKt* 
a new television gameshow, Buttle 
deal feQ through, said BanySfay, 
spokesman for Warner :f ' 
Television. Stagg said die ««»■». 
tions would contma^ .ahhqogh 
there would be no ahnbuhcesnit 
on the show’s status BntSmact>«k 
at the earliest. ■ -? 
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INTERNATIONAL 

iaw nun 


Seefce p er f ectl y b Un n uu l 

fagSflt/Fraodi Secnitariee 


Mi goad W? eep gig x e to work tor 
oortoer m ftns office, located nog 
fail*. Pleese write vriA CVmd phrta 
to -Ba r 1052, Herald Triune, 

92521 Nnrty Cede*. Fheiai 



IMRUC SfflSfw AMBKAN 
WTOtVfe HBMSm PAH& 
Enrftfi. Befao, CWtb or German 
Hereto*! Inowfat fa e of Frendi re- 
gfat &rfsh Aortflgid. S tngud 
jefafflb. WrS or chonr. 138 Anen u o 
fao. 75116 Paris, Franae. Tot 
(1) 47 27 61 69. 


DSTH LNATIONAL 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 

has a vacancy m hs Paris Office for an 



EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 


HMnngPine at, journalism- anti onmpufpv^ •• 
Mastery ctf wrinen and spoka English essential; 

additional European languages a boms 

Good salaiy. 

Picasc apply in vritmgoofy, with CV, to: 

SPACE NEWS, 

41 rae Ytey, 92521 NeuSy Cedex, Btaooer 


Bilingual Secretaries 

French - English — n 


in Par* 
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reach .'u' 


said X .1 ” f ' • 
io addio th. -• 

In j 4 . 411 * *>.t 


wi*. 

dui'n Jupf : 


LhcU" > '• 


dues ;.«r 
poh 5 ..-.* 
and Live ;cu 
fonnhb %h;: 


A icnuT 
said ihi jA.-r 


in lead uiousci 
march ihrou j . 
io City Haii .- 
while cnamVr . 
io select an ei:. 
will fornuilv ;; 
presiden; .'n'-Jie 
rice lions U ! -a- 


»ere eAtluocd ;T 

















































































